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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE 
MUSIC STUDENT, AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 

Edited by James Francis Cooke 

Subscription Price, $1.50 per year in United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Hawaii, Philippines, 
Panama, Guam, Tutuila, and the City of Shanghai. In 
Canada, $1.75 per year. In England and Colonies, 9 Shill¬ 
ings! in France, 11 Francs; in Germany, 9 Marks. All 
other countries, $2.22 per year. 


-wws. t.obtainuijulMEriBiiapfc,.. 

have made it pre-eminent a 


Three Decades of Success 

Accommodations for 2500 Day and Do 
mitory Students. 

Chartered by State of Pennsylvania wit 
power to Confer degrees. 

Teaches All Branches of Music: Norm, 
Training Course for Teachers, Public Scho< 
Music Supervision, Piano Tuning, Pla,y< 
Piano Regulating, etc. 

Daily Supervised Practice. 

Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. 

Complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchesti 

Dormitories for Womei 



University Advantages 

Reciprocal i relations with the University of Pt 
enable pupils to take special courses in Englis 
German, etc., without extra charge. 


GILBERT 

1335 SOUTH BROAD ST 


THE MARY WOOD CHASE SCHOOL OF MUSH 

MARY WOOD CHASE, DIRECTOR—Author of “Natural Laws in Piano Tech 

NINTH SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER 13, 191£ 

Complete Courses in all branches of music and dramatic art. Coachin 
concert stage. Special Normal Course for Teachers. 

.10 FINE ARTS .U,L[£.C ‘'V'™"*-- . 


NORTHWESTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON - CHICAGO 

The University School of A^usic offers courses 
M ? la "°’,P rg ^ n ’ Violin, Voice and Theory of 

Mudc u kading K to^ te c fe -- h ou,"- 


WIULrAMH. PONTIUS, Director nep, 

THE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIE 

Minneapolis Schc 


DISCONTINUANCE, 
wish THE ETUDE stoppt 

with the understanding 


d W M e defini , te notice if you 

d. Most of our subscribers do nor 
so THE ETUDE will be continued 
that you will remit later at your 
1 will be sent subscriber at the 

ipt is sent for renewals. On the 




■ addressed to THE 
. Contributions on 
• Although every 


iscripts or photographs either while in 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returne 
ADVERTISING RATES will be 
isements must reach this office not latei 
■receding date of issue to insure insertior 


sent on application. Adver 
r than the 1st of the mont! 
i in the following issue, 

THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers, 

1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

Entered at Philadelphia P. O. as Second-class Matter 
Copyright, 1915, by Theodore Presser Co. 



PLEASING REFLECTIONS 


The Emerson Player Piano 

with all its faithfulness of interpretation is the means of 
such reflections. Behind it, however, is the true instru¬ 
mental worth that produces the famous Emerson tone 
a tone that perfectly reflects the conception of the 
musician. 

Over a hundred thousand purchasers have felt the 
inspiration of the sweet toned Emerson. 

Dealers in principal cities and towns. 

SEND FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL CATALOG. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


BOSTON 


Established 1849 


MASS. 


— OCTOBER ISSUE °r THE ETUDE 

WILL BE DEVOTED TO THE 

MUSIC and MUSICIANS 

OF SCANDINAVIA 

^ The contributions already secured are of the highest possible 
character and we cordially invite our friends to inform other music 
overs, especially those of Scandinavian birth or ancestry of this 

tribute to the lands of Grieg, Gade, Sibelius, Sjbgren, Svendsen 
Jenny Lind and Ole Bull. ’ ovenasen > 

S, These issues are carefully preserved in the libraries of great cities 
They have a historic value which no musician can afford to miss 
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| THEOD ORE PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut Str eet, Philadelp , 
The Quickest Mail Order Music Supply 

Teachers, Sc hools and Conservator ies_ofjyiu- j 

- --- 7 ,., __i <*nN SALE” plan. 


_ ... i <tQN SALE” plan. 

| The best selected and one of the.largest stocks of^ Inaction'at our regular low 
1 ■’ “ Ur 8t ° Ck Rates, best* discounts and terms. 


Anything 


THE MOST MODERN TEACHING PUBLICATIONS IN MUSIC 

FOUND IN THE STUDIOS OF EVERY PROGR ^0 IMP 


PRIMER OF 
FACTS ABOUT MUSIC 

By M. G. EVANS Price, SO Cents 

This little work is more than a primer; it is 
a compact musical encyclopaedia, the subject 
matter being presented not alphabetically but 
progressively, beginning with the rudiments of 
music and ending with a tabulated summary 
of Musical History, each subject being ex¬ 
plained through the medium of a series of prac¬ 
tical questions and answers covering the 
Elements of Music, Notation, Time, Scales, 
Intervals, Chords, etc. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON ELEMENTS OF MUSIC 


STANDARD GRADED COU 

STUDIES FOR THE PIANO 

Compiled by W. S. B. MATHEW 

10 Grades 10 Volumes $1-00 

A complete course of the best studies selected for ever. 
Graded Course idea is original with the Presser house, bi 
than any other system or work ever published. This Cot. 
proved constantly- It combines the best element# 
greatest variety from the best composers. It is simpl 
g to teach, alwaysfinteresting- We mvite companson 

MORE THAN A MILLION COPIES S< 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 

SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE 

By THEODORE PRESSER Price, 75 cents 

A book for the veriest beginner planned along modern 

“a sssssas? % ikSks a 

anSW lATEST AND BEST INSTRUCTION BOOK 


MASTERING THE 
SCALES AND ARPEGGIO 

B, JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1 

This work contains all the necessary pra«. 
tice material fully, written out, carefully 
graded and explained, also very extensive, 
new and original material, making it thei 
strongest, clearest work of its kind for theW 
very young beginner, as well as the highly V. 
advanced student. It may be used with | 
any student, at any age, with any method.| 

A REAL NECESSITY FOR TRAINING SUCCESS 


A SYSTEM 

OF TEACHING HARMONY 

By HUGH A, CLARKE, Mua, Doc. 

of Unicenitt) of ‘Penmyleania 

PRICE. - $1.25 . 

The standard textbook of musical theory. 
The object kept in view is how to enable the 
pupil to grasp, in the easiest, most interesting 
and comprehensible way, the mass of facts and 
rules which make up the art of harmony. For 
class or self-instruction. ■ go Cent> 

CONC?srAND m RA , siLY ,C UNDERSTOOD 


SELECTED “CZERNY” STU, 

Revised, edited and fingered, with copious annotata-yCf 

By EMIL LIEBLING »Hi 

In Three Books Pric f’ 

A noteworthy addition to the technical literature of tne a 
practically every volume of Czerny’s works will be louj 
Mr. Liebling’s selection and editorial work are masterlyv j 
Opus numbers and many less known are represented, ~ 
tractive and convenient form for general use. These arc i| 
contributed to the making of all the wprld’s great piamstsj 
THE INDISPENSABLE STUDIES 


COMPLETE SCHOOL?!TECHNIC 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

By ISIDOR PHILLIP 

The last word from the great living authority. M. Phillip 
is the leading professor of pianoforte playing in the Haris 
Conservatoire, and this work embodies the result of years 
of experience both as teacher and player. M. Phillip is ad 
vanced in thought and methods, thoroughly abreast of the 
times This work may be used in Daily Practice. 

COMPREHENSIVE, EXHAUSTIVE, PRACTICAL 


ROOT’S TECHNIC 
AND ART OF SINGING 


„ OVl *es of Edl 
m Scientific 

I. Methodical 
Three h 


Slivinski, Sieveking. It forms a complete, comprehensive 
and extremely practical treatise of piano technic. 

- • iental Principle, of THE LESCHETIZKY METHOD 


STANDARD HISTORY ofMUSIC 

By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.25 

A thoroughly practical textbook told in story 
form. So clear a child can understand every 
word—so absorbing that adults are charmed 
with it. All difficult words “self-pronounced. 
150 excellent illustrations, map of musical Eu¬ 
rope, 400 test questions, 250 pages. Strongly 
bound in maroon cloth, gilt stamped. Any 
teacher may use it without previous experience. 
PERMANENTLY ADOPTED BY FOREMOST TEACHERS 


a cp . * Q of any class of - r — 

LA. 1 ALUvJJ free upon application. We have, and are 


isical publications s 


THE VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 

By E. J. MYER Price, $1.00 | 

Designed to be the most direct and helpful 
work of its type and scope. Mr. E. J. Myer 
has embodied In his new work the experience of 
a lifetime. Practical exercises a feature of this 
work. It contains also numerous cuts made 
from photographs taken especially for this 
work. These illustrations make the work of 
the pupil much more simple and secure. 

Accounts Are Solicited Headquarters for Everything Metronomes, Leather Satchels 

part of the trade of every teacher and school is solicited. and Rolls, Musical Pictures and Post Cards, Blank Paper and Books, Record 1 ablets, etc. 

THEO. PRESSER CO., SHEET* SI C M AN D T MU SI C E BOCHCS PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


__ instantly making real “Teachers’ Aid” 

catalogues. Our specialties are Piano Compositions and Studies, Songs 
and Vocal Studies, Works on Theory and Musical Literature, and Col¬ 
lections of Music. 

The Presser “System of Dealing” is thoroughly explained in all of 
our general catalogs. 

Special suggestions and advice are freely given by private corres¬ 
pondence by the best authorities on the subject. 
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Conservatories—Schools—Teachers 


C ombs Broad / Street foNSERVATQRY 


Individual attention, high ideals, breadth ot culture, personal care and moderate 
cost of education at the COMBS BROAD ST. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
have made it pre-eminent among the great conservatories of the world. 



Three Decades of Success 

Accommodations for 2500 Day and Dor¬ 
mitory Students. 

Chartered by State of Pennsylvania with ' 
power to Confer degrees. 

Teaches All Branches of Music: Normal 
Training Course for Teachers, Public School 
Music Supervision, Piano Tuning, Player 
Piano Regulating, etc. 

Daily Supervised Practice. 

Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. 

Complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestra 
of 80. 

Dormitories for Women 



Teachers Vf orld Wide Fame 


Reynolds C 


GILBERT RAV^OSCQMBS,Piano. 
HENRY SCHRADIE&ifc Vlolin - , 

HUGH A. CLARKE, ^ e ° ry ‘ 

Seventy artist teachers—graduates' Oitfie 1 
CONSERVATORY—trained in the scientific, 
psychological and sound pedagogical prin¬ 
ciples which have brought the Conservatory 
and its Pupils, permanent success. 

Special Systems 

insuring constant supervision of details,' 
eliminating waste time, emphasizing the in¬ 
dividual talents of the pupil and at the same 
time reducing cost, result in a high standard 
of scientific management applied to prac¬ 
tical musical education. 



University Advantages 

Reciprocal! relations with the University of Pennsylvania 
enable pupils to take special courses in English, French, 
German, etc., without extra charge. 


Illustrated Year Book 

Outlining all phases of our work. This book has been the deciding 
point in many musical careers. Mailed upon request. Send for 
it today. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 

1335 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA PA. 


THE MARY WOOD CHASE SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ARTS 

MARY WOOD CHASE, DIRECTOR—Author of “Natural law, in Piano Technic ” 

NINTH SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER 13, 1915 

Complete Courses in all branches of music and dramatic art. Coaching students for 
concert stage. Special Normal Course for Teachers. 

For Year Book address the Secretary. 

630 FINE ARTS BUILDING - - - . . rHIrirn 


™ E WESTERN INSTITUTE oraZhc 


DRAMATIC ART 

FREDERICK SCHWEIKHER, President 

Artistic Standard Absolutely the Highest—Unsurpassed Ad' 
tion and Climate—All Courses Conducted by Special!* 

Church, Concert and Oper« 

For Catalogue or Special Information, Address: 602-610 DENHAM BLDG. 


i, Educa- 


-TrainingforTeachins 

DENVER, COLORADO 


NORTHWESTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON - CHICAGO 

The University School of N^Usic offers courses 

MusTc a k°ad£ r8 to aSdtmic’d ^ The ° ry ° f 
in “Public 'school “Mu™',' and'pkno 4 a^VolcI 
Lib a ra° 8 Arts - te ™.T-,‘ D tl ! e College. ? f 


maintained. Refii 


^ Thorough Preparatory 


£ The professional String Quartet, the student 
th Shore Musical. Festivals with choruses 



Chicago College of Music 

(Inc.) 

ESTHER HARRIS, President. 
Students may enter at any time, 
i For free catalog address 

CHICAGO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Dept. 23, 304 South Wabash Aye., Chicago, III. 


THE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES, COMPLETE 0RG ANIZATloW M^OMPREHENSire COURSES MAKE THe" 

Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art 

■n. » . , , 42 " 44 EIGHTH ST., S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Coarse, mSI?' N °, rlh Xrt' r SCH00L OPEN ALL THE YEAR 

opera. School open all the year” PupMknjTlmr^ei^ 

AM ERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 

f MUSIC 

TECKWER’S HoSiffim, 

f SSEt?S.!KKra R }i>i—”r, 1617 SPRUCE STREET 

Branches- f Main St. : Germantown 

} 446 S. 52d St. : West Phila. 

Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 

Dalton of Ex- 

Accommodations. Diploma’s 

47th SEASON 

THE OLDEST SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

tent nor??! h° W ? CC °™ mod * tes 2 9°°, pupil*-. Some idea of the impor- 
tant part it has played in the musical education of Philadelphia can be 
gleaned from the fact that more than 32,000 pupils have been enroUed! 

ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT THEORY OF MUSIC 

Among our eminent faculty are Richard Zeckwer, Camille W Zeckwer 

Send for Prospectus J, R. ZECKWER, Business Manager, 1617 Spruce St 

eulluu THE t-iuDE When addressing our advertisers 

John J. Futtstaedt Th “ 0onMrTat <>ry is uni- 

President and Founder versally recognized as a school 

is one of the largest muilwlk 8tandards and 

fiiro For free catalog and graeral information 

671 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO, ILL, lufiSsbi 

WESTERN CONSERVATORY 

and Normal College of Music 

THE CONSERVATORY for musical ed, 

THE NORMAL COLLEGE for preparing teachers 

Slate Charier - Thirty-first Year 

E. H. SCOTT, Pres., Mailers Bldg., CHICAGO 
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theT^Tendeschool of music 

- — ... 44 West 85th Street, New York City 


“A School for Artists and teachers 
all ages.” 


HERWEGH von ENDE, Director 44 West 83th Street,,N.W York^C ^ 

Chartered by the Board of Regents of the Umvers, V ,. A M „„ „cE « - 

to > u., nnder the oatronageot Ur. J^an lviut. , under one roof. 


s well as students of 


Endorsed by and under the patronage of Dr. Kart Muck, 

Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra, . an 


before has been : 


in auu -- Conductor Boston bympnony 

MOST ATTRACTIVELY EQUIPPED HOME FOR YOUNG o^MUSK. CH ElecUve .ml Prescribed Courses. 

Feii«bed.. 


Music-Education 
CALVIN B. CADY 

Lecturer in Music, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, New York. 

During his sabbatical season of 1915-16, 

Mr. Cady will be open for 

Lecture and 

Normal Course Engagements 
on the Pacific Coast, 

with headquarters and temporary address 
Portland, Oregon, 715 Everett Street. 

Permanent address, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, New York. 

BURROWES COURSE 

Kindergarten and Primary—Correspondence or Personal Instruction j 

Happy Pupil»-Sa.i.fied Parents-Prespcreus Teaches. Classes are doubled b, u.e of this me, 

Enthusiastic^aSTto KATHARINE BURROWES 

D. 502 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY, or 
Dept. D. 246 HIGHLAND AVE., HIGHLAND PARK, DETROIT, MICH. 


Thought Units for F 

Mental Development v 

In Piano Playing £ 

You can find material which will compel you to think 

SCALES and CHORDS in Concen- D 

tration and Keyboard Facility also O 

Concentration and Technic by Louis Stillman. 

S TILLMAN 

TUDIOS & 

TEINWAY HALL o 

and 114 West 72nd Street, New York City O 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the City of New York 

120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH - - - Director 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR 

SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 

IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

THOMAS TAPPER - Principal 

SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 

October 2nd, from 10 to 1 
October 6th, from 2 to 5 

ENROLLMENT 

September 27th to October 7th 


OF music! NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


STUDY 


THE VIRGIL 
PIANO SCHOOL CO., 

42 WEST 76th ST., NEW YORK 

Manufacturer, of 

The Virgil “Tek” 

The Bergman Clavier 
The Bergman 2 and 4 Octave 
instruments for travelers 
The Bergman Child’s Pedal 
MASTERFUL ADVANTAGES AFFORDED EXPLANATORY CATALOG 



560 WEST END AVENUE (Corner 87th Street) 

ALL BRANCHES TAUGHT BY EMINENT PROFESSORS 

Boarding Accommodations for Students in Building 
VICTOR KUZDO - •• BESSIE CLAY 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART " 


The opportuniti 
with an earnest purpos 
and full information ; 


CF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 

ik Damroseh, Du 

AN ENDOWED SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

of the Institute are intended only for students of natural ability I 

o do serious work, and no others will be accepted. For catalogue 

Iress SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York. | 



The American Institute of Applied Music 

, (METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 

212 West 59th Street New York City 

Complete course, in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 
School Music. Theoretical and Historical branches 
30th Season-September 28, 1915. Send for circulars and catalogs 

JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 

Famous for Instruction in Technic, Pedalling, Interpre¬ 
tation, Theory and Harmony Playing. 

Special Courses for Teachers. 

Summer Normal Course begins June 22d, 1915 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 

MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 42 West 76th Street, NEW YORK 


IDEAL SUMMER FOR THE AMBITIOUS MUSIC TEACHER 

— DUNNING SYSTEM 

IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 


August 4th, Chicago 

September 18th, New York 

Address, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Address, 3914 3rd St., San Diego, California 


MRS. WILLIAM JOHN HALL 


Known as one of Si. Louis’ leading te 
of the Dunning System, will nper 
tember 26th. Address Mrs. William 
for full information. 


eher and an authorized teacher of teachers 
a normal training class for teachers Sep- 
John Hall, Musical Arts Bldg., St. Louis, 


n THE ETUDE when addressing o 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 

CENTRAL PARK WEST, cor. 95th St., NEW YORK CITY. RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 

OUR NEW BUILDINGS GIVE US THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND HOMELIKE SCHOOL UNSURPASSED BEAUTY OF SCENE, FACING CENTRAL PARK, WHICH IS THE 

DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE ARTS FINEST LOCATION IN NEW YORK CITY 

ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND ARTS TAUGHT FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC FINISH BY A FACULTY COMPOSED OF 


MANY EUROPEAN CELEBRITIES AND EMINENT AMERICAN TEACHERS, INCLUDING 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 

(For ten years the favorite pupil of Liszt 
and one of the world’s greatest pianists.) 
The school is especially proud to have 
Mr. Friedheim, and his engagement was 
brought about by the European war. 
This will be a wonderful opportunity 
for pianists and teachers to study with 
this eminent musician. 

PAULO GRUPPE 

Master ’Cellist. Soloist with all the 
world’s greatest orchestras. 

RALFE LEECH STERNER 

Celebrated Voice Teacher and Lecturer. 

HAROLD A. FIX 

One of the greatest of America’s younger 
pianists and organists. 

DORMITORIES IN SCHOOL BUILD¬ 
INGS AND PROPER CHAPERONAGE 

TWO PUBLIC CONCERTS EVERY WEEK 



TERMS, INCLUDING TUITION, BOARD, PRACTICING, ETC., ON APPLICATION. 


CLARENCE DE VAUX ROYER 

The Eminent Violinist. 

HARRIETTE BROWER 

Celebrated Pianiste, Teacher, Lecturer 
and Writer. 

MABEL RIVERS 

Famous Elocutionist and Teacher. 

FRANK HOWARD WARNER 

One of the best of America’s pianists, 
organists and composers, also well- 
known as a teacher and lecturer. 

S. REID SPENCER 

Whose new book on Harmony is con¬ 
sidered one the best ever writen. 

And many other celebrities including 
Carl Reinecke, Franz Listemann, F. W. 
Riesberg and others. 


OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 

PUPILS MAY ENTER ANY DAY 

SEND FOR BOOKLET AND BOOK OF VIEWS 


RUSSELL STUDIOS 

RUSSELL MODERN METHODS 
OF MUSIC STUDY 

For Pianoforte, Voice or Music Theory 
The “Russell Books” now numbering some 26 

"New Teaching” in Pianoforte, Voice and Theory, 
with the^ Philosophy and Practice ^Material for all 

jrhese Books are unique, they reach through and 






-'. Nearly one hundred n 

:o the circuit of Russell Meth 

i.udios at Carnegie Hall, Mi.. 

he College of Music, New 


?jk, N. J., are the Central Schools of the Russcu 
Methods. 

Boarding Accommodation. Registration now 
Send to the Russell Studios for Bulletins; 
Programs Syllabus of Studies, Records of Students 
and Teachers, Notes of Appreciation, etc.. Voice 
Trials by Appointment, Pianoforte Examinations 
Russell Processes and 


the Met! 


al brin 


Center St., Newark, for i 


THE NEW VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER 

Far superior in its latest construction to any 
other instrum ent for teachin g and practice. 

VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

AUTUMN SESSION begins Monday, September 20th, 
A. I 7 ir . OII in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Tf 1/ IRGIL „ For Particulars address Secretary 

K* T _Executive Office, 567 Third Ave., New York City 



INTERNATIONA! musicalandedu- 

nxitoiviYrtiiuiW. CATIONAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 

QFFERS Teaching Positions, Col¬ 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 
Teachers’ Training Courses 
FAELTEN SYSTEM. Booklet 

CARNEGIE HALL - - NEW YORK 


Public School Music Course 

THE von ENDE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

NEW YORK CITY 

is conducted by 

DR. FRANK A. RIX 


d High 


or of Music 


offering an exceptional opportunity i: 

practical teaching methods- 


studying the tuu mt(t met. 

a course which includes all that is de¬ 
manded by Supervisors of Music and re¬ 
quired. of grade teachers wishing to 
specialize in Departmental teaching, under 
the personal supervision of the foremost 
authority on this subject. 

Send for catalogue and particulars. 


Cosmopolitan School °f Music 
and Dramatic Art 

MRS. W. S. BRACKEN, President 

Assisted by eminent faculty of 50 ar¬ 
tists. Offers to prospective students 
courses of study based upon the best mod¬ 
ern educational principles. Diplomas and 
degrees conferred. Many free advantages. 
Fall Season Begins Sept. 13 
Registration Week Sept. 7 
Fbr particulars address Secretory Cosmopolitan 

Auditorium Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CARL V. LACHMUND, Pianist-Composer 

M l h METHODS AND TRADITIONAL INTERPRETATIONS” 




Learn Harmony and Composition 

s«na*Free^’‘l™ not’ j'^'rriai'tea. 

Wilcox School of Composition 

Box E. 225 Fifth Ave.. New York City, N. Y. 


Training School for Piano Teachers 1 

and Public Performance. 

Shepard School of Music, Orange, N J 


---- A. AGNI 

Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 


The 

National Conservatory 
of Music of America 

Incorporated in 1885 and Chartered in 1891 
by Special Act of Congress 

JEANNETTE M. THURBER, Founder and President 

ARTISTIC FACULTY: 

Romuald 0 Sapio, Adele Margulies, Leo- 
a° U ij lC i tenbe ^, Leo Schulz, Richard 
Arnold, Henry T. Finck, etc. 

Examination and Enrollment 
September 21 to September 30 

The Thirty-first Scholastic Year begins October 1st 
Address Secretary, 

126-128 W. 79th Street - Newark City 
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eastern 



STUDY HARMONY 
and COMPOSITION 
by MAIL 

Elves all Instruction and corrects all 
lessons. Number of pupUsllmlted. 

ratosfcomposer? iSfcorrected. 

ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
322 W. Utica St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


■ 


Eastern Conservatory of Music 

OPENS SEPTEMBER 29th 
(A Department of Eastern College) 

Offers unexcelled opportanltlM tor iepe UH 'Piftoo! 

S™e° m *250tt |9M slw Students from 34 states. 

DR. H. U. ROOP, Pres. Manasaaa, Va. Box R. 


BLACKSTONE f IDI C 
COLLEGE FOR VjlIYL.*J 

Faculty of 33, 427 Students, Accredited by Vir¬ 
ginia State Board of Education. Hundreds of 
Graduates now teaching. The Leading Training 
School for Girls in Virginia. 

For Catalogue Address, 

GEO. P. ADAMS, Secretary, Blackstone, Va. 


Southern University of Music 

3S3 Peachtree Street, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
GERARD-THUltS, KOBT MUELLER, Directors 

SUMMER SCHOOL 

Specialty: Public School Music 

Fall Term opens September 1 


^ |NeW Inland 

Conservatory 


OF-MUSIC 


Year Opens 
Sept. 16th, 1915 


BOSTON, MASS!. 

The Largest and Best f®if£n^n”lsp & » 

>mplete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experte 
public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 

matic Department. Practical training m act.ng ^ FLANDE RS, General Manage, 


BRENAU 

COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 

GAINESVILLE, CA. 

FALL SESSION, SEPT. 14th. 

Standard college course, and in addi- 
tion, special courses in music oratory, 
art and domestic science .Location 
foot-hills Blue Ridge mountains Mild 
but invigorating climate; varied and 
interesting student life. Beautiful illus¬ 
trated catalogue on request. 

BRENAU, Box 97, Gaineaville, Ga. 


VON UNSCHULD UNIVERSITY 
OF MUSIC 

1320-22 F Street.N. W. A *KSHnKTON.D.C. 


A Musical Institution of th 


SntorFatta 




MR. & MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 

Annual Summer Classes for Piano Teachers 
(or the Study of Teaching Material will be held in 

CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 5-18, 1915 

Write for booklet contaJnlng outline and amjng 

letters from Teachers who have taken the Course. 

MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


FOREST PARK :.H s S,r 

Stockhoff, Plano. Nordstrom 

Summer School in Music Opens June^lst. 

Annual Session, Sept. 16. Bible, Gym. Expression. 

Bfrffig UNIVERSITY 


— College of Fine Arts- 

Syracuse University 


COURTRIGHT SYSTEM OF MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 

MRS. LILLIAN C0URTR1GHT CARD :: 116 EDNA AVE., BRIDGEPORT, CON . 

A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE 

Teaching, Sight Reading, Rhythm, Ear Training and Transposing 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF THE NEW WORK FOR 1915 


Hahn Music School 

Chas. D. Hahn, Director 
The School for your Daughter 
Oar catalogue tells why 
3919-s Junius Street, Dallas, Tex. 



ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEADATW CONSERVATORY 

EEi/\J 5V/LJ 1 BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROL D RANDOLPH, Director 

Its endowment enables it to ojfer exceptional advantages in music culture in all grades and branches 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 

Faculty of Artist-Recitalists. All departments 
complete. School Orchestra and Chorus. Public 
School Music. Oratory. Languages. 

FALL SESSION BEGINS September 6th, 1915 

Atlanta Conservatory of Music 
Peachtree and Bread Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


Unexcelled adt 
ty of 20 spr-- 

por catalogue and full 
Registrar. Syracuse Univ 


es for the studyof mt 
aims. Regular four-year c 
ofMus.B. Special — 


information, address, 
rr.ity, Syracuse, N. V. 


boston institute of 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

on request. 

MRS. ADA J. DANFORTH. Fseltoa PUoefert. School 

u__Rn.htn Mainrhuutti 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 

Training School for Supervisor* of Moiic 
BOTH SEXES 

Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, hannatty, 
form, music-history,, chorus-conducting^Pe|h«h. 

tiona in colleges, city and normal schools. 

POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY S 

The University School of Music offers courses in Piano,Voice,Violin, Organ, Theory and Public School Music. 
Students may attend the Music School and also take the regular work at the University. 

THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 
Tuition, £35.50 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished Room, *26 to 
Catalogue will be mailed free. Address Henry B. Brown. President, or Oliver P. Kinae: 

42ND YEAR—STUDENTS ACCEPTED AT ANY TIME. 


Vice-President 


School of Music 

Dayton, Va. 

Offers a broad variety of musical courses, 
including Pianoforte, Violin, and other 
stringed instruments. Band and Orches¬ 
tra, with weekly concerts, Pipe Organ, 

Piano Tuning, Voice Culture, Elocu¬ 
tion and Physical Culture, Arts and 
Crafts. Rates: *200 to $275 per year. 

No Extras. 39th year begins Sept. 16th. 
Students from 20 states. Address Box 11 



COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

15th Year CL A .RE OSBORNE REED, Director 

A superior school for desirable students Eminent faculty of 60 teachers. Offers a complete education in 

PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, THEORY e.ntd PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, 

leading to graduation and degree. Special Training Courses for Teachers m MDep^eat*. 

Septcmbt'e, b h g>nS Box TS^SW S^WABASH AVe’xHICAGO, ILL .August 30th 


Detrbit Conservat 1 


Finest Conservatory in the ^West—42nd Year _ 

Francis L. York. M. A.. Pres. TFall T erm Opens September 

Offers courses In Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public 
School Music, etc. Academic Depa rtment. Send for Catalog. 

JAMES H. BELL. SECRETARY, Box 7 , 1013 Woodward Are., Pet 



GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS 

ARTISTIC PIANISM VALUABLE MODERN COURSE IN PEDAGOGY 
President and Head of Piano Department, Detroit Institute of Musical 1 
DETROIT, MICH. 67-69 DAVENPORT STREET 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGI 
_ CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


tanp, organ, violin and theory. ^ Courses for training supervisor* 
.raduatton leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the Unior 
five dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. M- > 

Conservatory of Music, Box 9, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Conservatories—Schools—Teachers I CENTR ^. 


Danas Musical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE DAILY LESSON SCHOOL 

T^ORTY-SEVENTH year. All instruments 
A and voice taught. Lessons daily and 
private. Fine dormitories for pupils. Build¬ 
ings for practice (new). Pure water, beauti¬ 
ful city and healthy. Not a death in forty- 
seven years. Superior faculty. Every state 
and country in North America patronizes the 
school. Fine recital hall with an orchestral 
concert and Soloists every Wednesday night. 
Incorporated and confers through state 
authority the degrees of Associate, Fellow, 
Master and Doctor. 

ENSEMBLE CLASSES DAILY 

Chorus 10 A. M. Military Band 1 P. M. 
Orchestra 5 P. M. in Dana Hall 

PUPILS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 

Send for 64-page catalogue , blue book, and historical sketch to JVM. H. DANA , R. A. M., President 

Fall Term begins Monday, September 13th, 1915 



Be a Teacher of Music 




iching Drawing? Home Economics, Physical 
Arts, Penman- 

a iso *-year°Murge“ 

The Secretary,3029WestGrandBoulevard,Detroit,Mich. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 

ALBERT A. STANLEY, A.M., Director 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Advanced courses are offered in all branches of 
Music under a faculty of artist teachers. 

“A GATHERING PLACE FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS” 

Fall Semester begins October 4 

“Ann Arbor—An ideal city for summer study” 

CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary 
1200 Maynard Street 


As “A Tree is Known by its Fruit” 

So is a school know# by its produces, and a certificate or a diploma from The College' 
of Music of Cincinnati is a recognized password in the professional world. The best 
facilities offered for public appearances. A wholesome artistic atmosphere makes life 
and study in this school fascinating. A special booklet. 

“In the Footsteps oT Our Students” 

contains the names of a few of the professional people who were educated in and at¬ 
tribute their success to the training they received in 

The College of Music of Cincinnati 


An Ideal School of Music and Dramatic Art 

Under the patronage of a Board of Trustees, composed of fifteen of Cincinnati’s leading 
business men and philanthropic patrons of art. Conducted for the development of 
latent talent—not commercial. Entire income devoted to the maintenance of a faculty 
cf artist teachers, the giving of concerts and the establishment of scholarships. 

Additional Features—Chorus, Orchestra and School of Opera, 
School of Speech arts and Acting. Dormitory for Ladies 

Send for catalog and booklets of individual teachers. Address 

Elm St. opp. Washington Park 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 


BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY !^.'<iKrs. 

One of the oldest and best Music Schools in the United States N. W. Cor. Ta^w and Offre^iixt.Louis,Mo. 


Sacks School of Music 

NATHAN SACKS, Director 

^(Pugilof; ** • 


Pupils and Teachers prepared for Certifical 
of Missouri M. T. Ass’n. P‘ « • • 

Lecture-' 


ri M. T. Ass’n. Piano Recitals and 
citals. Send for Catalogue. 

Langan & Taylor Bldg.—Euclid & Delmar—St. Louis,Mo. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE 


OF MUSICAL ART 

Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Public School Music, Diction, 
Dramatic Art, Languages, etc. Diplomas 
and Ip e gf ees * Located in finest residen¬ 
tial district. Excellent dormitory. 

Address Secretary for catalog 

Detroit, Michigan, 

67-69 Davenport St., Box 22 



IV. *J. COREY 

Pianist, Organist and Musical Lecturer 


--—--- - eL Varied and Beautifully Illustrat 

the American Platform. 

Given with success at many of the larges 

and Societies. “ ~ ~ 

literary 6 hUernreta^iorf^of”whfrh * oic ? t , Sonata of MacDowell,” Mr. Corey’s 
end “’ * 


ited Leclure-i 

is, Colleges, Lyce 


38 WOODWARD TERRACE, Detroit. Mich. 



CLARA BAUR, Foundress 

Faculty of International Reputation 

All Departments Open Throughout the Summ 

Elocution—M US IC—Language 

A/so Special Summer Course in 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSK 

Location and surroundings ideal for Summer study 
For Catalogue and Circ ' * ’ ’ 


n/iice nmTin For Catalogue and Circular Address 

_MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress, Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 





































































































































































IVERS & PONDPIANQS. 


The Princess Grand 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY 

141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Protection 


AMONG people who love good music, *nj| 
r\ who have a cultivated knowledge 
^ of it, the BALDWIN PIANO is L — 

recognized everywhere as the best. In 
such an atmosphere it is happily at home and with 
every day endears itself more and more to its 
owners. 

The same is true of the 

“laliUuin iHmutaln” 

the successful unification of the most artistic piano 
W!th the most scientific player action made in the 
world. rhere is absolutely nothing better, nothing 
more perfect on the market, neither as a piano nor 
as a player piano. 

Contemplating the purchase of either a piano 
or a player piano, you should not fail to examine 
these instruments. Prices and terms will suit you. 

Write for catalogs 


POND’S (ompaivy's 

VANISHING CREi 


Manufactui 


Cincinnati 

Indianapoli 


Louisville 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


■ 
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Twenty years ago the average young American man who seri¬ 
ously thought of taking up music as a profession had to reckon with 
numerous members of his family who raged about the adoption of 
so feminine a calling. In those days the “militants” had not yet 
brought a new meaning to the word feminine, and it still retained 
its old-time connotation of gentleness, mildness, and, perhaps, weak¬ 
ness. The average business man who dealt in carloads and boat¬ 
loads looked upon music merely as a boarding-school accomplishment. 
Music was a woman’s job. Men had no place in it. Music was all 
right for the weak, the halt and the lame, but the able-bodied man 
could surely find something better to take up his time. 

How the world does change! 

To-day the men in music in America are no different from the 
men in medicine, law or commerce. Music is recognized as a man’s 
profession, worthy of the best in man, just as women are now wel¬ 
come in the medical profession, from which they were so long 
debarred. 

The old fallacy about music being an effeminate art seems 
ridiculous when we remember that Germany has long been called the 
land of music. Music has certainly not made Germany effeminate. 
Just now Germany is celebrating the centennial of the birth of 
Prince Otto von Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor. Bismarck saw that 
music more than anything else would cement the German people into 
a united nation. Dr. Adolph Kohut, in an excellent article in Die 
Musik, gives some interesting extracts from Bismarck’s statements 
about music. Once Bismarck said: 

“The importance of German song in holding our nation to¬ 
gether m the future must not be underestimated. I desire to express 
my thanks for the help the singers have given in preserving the 
national thought and extending it beyond the boundaries of the 
empire. Our relations with our own allies, Austria-Hungary, are 
based upon foundations of culture, and not the least of these is the 
influence of music. We would hardly have remained so long bound 
to A> lenna (that is Austria) had not Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
lived there and created a common bond of art between the Danube 
and the Rhine. In this sense I give my thanks to the followers of 
music. Carry the German 'song still further. Wherever the German 
song is taken seriously it is always in acclaim of the fatherland.” 

it is hard to think of music as effeminate when one reads these 
statements of the frowning, stolid, helmeted Bismarck and at the same 
time pictures the terrific force of the military prowess which Bis- 
marckian policies have given to the German Empire. 


The Master Touch 


° * f nat have to far L a'real masterpiece to recognize 
_ “ ^ *°? ch - At , thc vcr .Y outstart there is something that 
grasps and holds like the wonderful lines commencing Hauptmann’s 

I^ouhThat 1 Par T L “ Par f Val ’ S m ° thcr ’ S Heartache! 

I should hate to make anyone feel sad, but I believe we might call 

every mother, or at any rate very, very many mothers, by th/name ” 
Can you compel similar sympathetic attention with the first eight 
measures you play? * 


The chairman* of the entertainment committee stepped out and 
said more or less apologetically, “Our talent, tonight, is home talent, 
but we may consider ourselves very fortunate in getting as good as 
we have.” Somehow the “Home Talent” did not relish such an intro¬ 
duction. There was something very stupid and very patronizing 
about it. Home Talent! How did the chairman know but that he 
was introducing another Nordica. Nordica was “home talent” once 
upon a time in the little town of Farmington, Maine. Don’t look 
down upon the rose at your roadside to admire the hot-house blossom 
merely because the home rose costs nothing and the cultivated flower 
costs a fabulous price. When you see the sign “Home Talent,” go to 
the concert in the same frame of mind as though you were about to 
hear some far-famed artist. Really, the difference is often in favor 
of the “Home Talent.” 


That it is possible to prescribe certain music to remedy certain 
shortcomings is readily admitted by most teachers. Yet there are a 
few who do this intelligently. Many prescribe musical aconite where 
belladonna should have been the medicine. The reason is that too few 
teachers properly diagnose the pupil’s malady. If a pupil plays with 
irregular time, scant attention to rhythm, poor accentuation, the 
eacher will probably look over the musical pharmacopsa and select 
liberal quantities of Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Lully and Couperin. 
These men wrote for a different instrument than the piano. That 
instrument sustained the tones more or less unsuccessfully and there 
r, as " n 7 d 5 r ^amess. But if the pupil plays with rigidity making 

nav he t iTf ,7“ mUsic ° f a who % different character 
may be prescribed from Chopin, Schumann and Debussy, often re- 

£ “ ^ recovery of a more elastic and poetic style of interpre¬ 

tation. This m general is the principle of the prescription of special 
rnusic in teaching. Intelligently employed it is a vast aid tS the 
teacher. Far too many teachers ignore it entirely. 


Strike Up the Band 


A YEAR ago we were learning that music was to be a thing of 
the past m warfare. All the bandsmen were to be turned fnto 
hosp,tal orderlies on the field. The tnnnpel and the tronZl had 
gone the way of the red coats and the gold braid. Now England is 
beginning to realize that there is nothing more powerful Than music 
to make men rush to the defense of the colors Tf ( i T 

SSSBSSfpSl 

to stimulate recruiting.” He has collected over $60 OOO^for^ 8 
purpose according to thc reliable MM CSllt 
patriotic enthusiasm of the fio-fiters and the k,. , 77 the 

found a competitor in exciting”th at ’ ^ ^ ™ 
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The Old Piece 

After having a good deal 
of trouble in getting pupils 
to bring the old piece to 
the lesson, once a new one 
was given, I finally put my 
“think-cap” on and the fol¬ 
lowing is the result : 

In the upper left corner 
of the title page I place a 
mark (with blue pencil) 
like this (\), and instruct 
the pupil to continue bring¬ 
ing the piece until he finds 
this line crossed by another, 
thus (X)- 

Since using this marking 
I’ve had no further bother. , , 

to my next lesson?” They simply use their eyes. 


THE ETUDE 


Practical Ideas for Busy Music 
Workers 

Mined from Real Teaching Experience 


Looking Out for Rests 

For beginners and stu¬ 
dents who are careless in 
observing rests I have found 
it very helpful to have 
them use the word “rest" 
in counting, to impress it 
on their minds. First I 
play their piece and have 
them count, saying the word 
“rest” in place of the num¬ 
ber upon which the rest hap¬ 
pens to come. This re¬ 
quires close attention on 
their part. Then I, have 
them count to their own 
playing in the same, man- 


E. S. T. 


; usually 


Stumbling in Arpeggios Avoided 

I find when teaching arpeggios 
octaves 


A Help in Sight-Reading 

In duet reading at sight a primary pupil 
dismayed by the “big” bass chords, but a little cho 
analysis is wonderfully helpful, especially to older 
pupils. I explain triad and dominant seventh forma 
tion and ask for the principal chords of the given key 
in their different positions. When these are mastered 
identify the simple chords in the composition the 


in the observing of rests. 

Everything Right at Hand 

In my student days I noticed that many teachers 
were never quite sure where needed materials might 
be found. Pencils, pads of paper, catalogs of music 
houses, rubbers, receipts, reference material needed 
music was always j.ust where it was most difficult to 


good plan to require the pupil to play ^ | |H|__ alyya 

G major twice up and down; C minor d C ST^M«e““difficult ones. She is now ready to These"slip-shod teachers tried to laugh this 

major once more, followed by the^common chord. TV JP ^ ^ and ig usua Hy surprised and pleased by away but j reso lved that I would have 

effort to perform th « lm \ forra f n0 7stumbling, and her success. For creating interest and self-confidence materials “right at hand.” First I had a little 

oprns tn e ve a tangible reason for not stumming, ,j«ne«nent in sight-reading I know ■> 


seems to give a tangible reason f„. 
its accomplishment gratifies the pupil. T1 ^*er 
peggios beginning on white keys receive simdar^treat 


and for rapid advancement 
of nothing better. 


C. H. 


A Note-Reading Match 

A New Scale Idea Taking the idea from the old but ever-popular spell- 

W1 pn vou get a new pupil who has not been taught ing raatc li, i have found a most successful method ot 

to play his scale legato, arid does not even reahzethe help!ng beginners 

meaning .“ho,' „»d i„ »««, J .. » etas, 1 

"I* “■> »•’: 5? m riiaJ 


tray which I kept on the top of my piano, in which 
were kept pencils, rubbers, etc, but I soon found 
that a small table within convenient reach of the key¬ 
board was better. This table has a drawer. It is 
silly to try to estimate how much time this conve¬ 
nience has saved both my pupils and myself but it ccr- 
learn their notes. Once a week tain i y ma kes things move along a little smoother for 
my studio and have a note- both of us. B ’ D - 


s with two nngers omv. y — , , , , y„ tl . 

down through three octaves, then 1 f d J’ a " W I t h' e 
1 and 4. Have the pupil play the left hand doun th 
piano from middle C and up again, and later on give 
both hands contrary motion with the same fin^eyg^ 

A “Grab-Bag” Recital 

Th, rE ™„ “ 

S £S”Sch number to be terformed „>> ^ *» a ° to ” 

to draw out, one at a time, indicating the next player. 

This novel scheme served to keep ahve ?n active 
interest and a spirit of good humor w.th both the 
pupils and audience. Moreover, the P u P ls ” d J^ S _ 
nervous in their playing than is usual a sl ™ lar occa . 
sions where a set program must formally be adh f red 
to. Though the program, as a sequence of art.stic 
impressions, in the total might have been improved by 
a careful planning, the “grab-bag plan for once Bad _ ,ts 
ample compensation. 


reading match. They stand in line, just 
spelling would do, and answer with the name of the 
note as I call the staff degree. For instance: 

“First line?” “E.” 

■“First leger line above?” “A.” , 

“Space below?” “D,” etc. 

As the pupils miss they sit down, and the one stand¬ 
ing longest is awarded a simple prize. Parents and 
friends are permitted to attend. I elaborate the idea 
into questions on musical notation as the pupils advance, 
excellent results. 


A. G. 


The Pupil at Home 

Children delight in “showing off” before their elders. 


The Blackboard 

There is no better way of establishing an idea upon 
the mind than by making a picture before the eye 
Draw the great staff in white lines with the seven Cs 
in red E’s in orange, G’s in blue. This makes your 
pupil familiar with the octave groupings. In bio¬ 
graphical sketches the principal facts in the composers 
lives may be written in colors. In the same rnanner 
make use of the music conundrums found in 1 he 
Etude.' For illustrating the value of notes make an 
arithmetical table similar to the following: 


r - & 


= t 
= 5 


Often when I have told a pupil interesting, facts about 
some noted composer I will say, “I have ho idea your 
grown sister or your mother knows that. When you 
get home tell them about it and see.” Invariably I 
hear something from it at the next lesson, and usually, 
sure enough, “mother didn’t know.” The fact is im¬ 
pressed on the child’s mind. Mother is pleased that her 
little daughter is so interested in her music and, of 
course, has a good word for the teacher. . K. 

Musical Prescriptions 

I have recently started a plan which the members 
of my Junior Music Club have found interesting. 

At our regular monthly meetings we have what we 
call “musical prescriptions”—short but valuable little 
practice hints, written on paper, neatly folded and 
placed in a box or basket. 

Just before adjourning each member draws a “pre¬ 
scription” for the following month. 

I make it a point that each one shall be memorized, 
and during practice periods as well as on lesson days 
they have proven to be helpful reminders. L. C. 

Intensified Concentration 

The experienced teacher can almost invariably tell 
the measures which will prove most difficult to pupils. 
When giving the lesson, mark the most difficult passage 
and direct the pupil how to study it. Then ask him to 
play that passage the first thing when he sits down for 
practice each day with several repetitions, and then tell 
you the first day he was able to play it without a 
mistake on first sitting down to the instrument. Do not 
neglect to praise him if he deserves it. At each lesson 
continue the work, and you may be sure you will be 


A Musical Danger Signal 

I always use pencils of different colors in teaching. 

\Vh»n a note is played wrong several times I put a red 
r in<j around it and tell the pupil that it is a “danger 
signal.” I mark passages needing extra practice with 

blup pencil and use an ordinary black one for - , - , 

marking fingering and pointing. I find this plan works gratified, as well as the pupil, if you are enthusiastic 
^ well with older pupils as with the younger ones. about results accomplished, and the pupil feels your 

as R. H. unbounded interest in his progress. B. A. C. 


New Music in Public 

In the pupils’ recital nothing convinces the auditors 
so much of the pupils’ progress as their ability to play 
absolutely new music at sight for the first time in 
public. This always makes an interesting exhibition 
point. The test may be severe and of course the 
wise teacher will not select overly difficult pieces so 
that there may not be any conspicuous breakdown in 
public. Again the audience likes the idea of listening 
to brand new music. George Phillips. 

Special Prescriptions for Special Cases 

Whenever I come across an article in The Etude 
which fits some pupil’s special need, I write that pupil's 
name on a slip of paper, together with the name of 
the article, and the page on which and The Etude 
number in which it is found. For instance: 

Erna. 

“Play Small Things Perfectly” 

Page 862 
December, 1914. 

This I leave on the table of my waiting room, thus 
making pupils utilize the time spent in waiting for 
their lesson. M. L. P. 

Learning Time through Marching 

I was visiting a piano teacher, who said she could 
not get her little pupils to count time evenly: nor to 
understand ryhthm. “Oh, I will change that,” said 
I. So we invited all the pupils to come to the studio 
the following Saturday afternoon. 

We told them to march in line around the studio, 
starting with the right foot, and counting 1, 2, 3, 4; 
after they had done this a number of times, we told 
them to take long steps, which of course made the 
counting slower. Then they were told to take short 
quick steps and to run. After this, they were told 
to raise the right foot high at the first count, and 
to stamp it down hard. It soon got to be natural for 
them all to count in an even way. The last exercise 
was to lift the foot high at the first count, giving a 
heavy stamp, and lifting it not quite so high at the 
third count, and giving a lighter stamp. This gave 
the primary accent and the secondary. Finally they 
were told to keep step with some man on the street, 
and count one, two, three, four, to discover if his 
step was even. A. P. 
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Modernism in Pianoforte Study 

An Interview with the Distinguished Australian Pianist and Composer 

Percy Grainger 


[Editor’s Note.— Mr. Percy Grainger came to the United 
States last Fall by no means unknown to the elect, but 
comparatively little known to the public. It was his inten¬ 
tion to live quietly in this country and complete several 
large unfinished orchestral and choral compositions. How¬ 
ever, the exceptionally enthusiastic reception accorded to 
his orchestral compositions by press and public alike when 
performed by Walter Damrosch of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in New York and other leading cities last winter 
induced him to appear as a piano virtuoso, and the result 
was numerous engagements to appear at more and more 
concerts. Thus his successful ddbut to America has been 
accomplished quite without the usual fanfare of trumpets 


which 


e accustomed to expect fro 


.....siting ... 

iger was born at Brighton, Melbourne, Aus¬ 
tralia, July 8th, 1882. His mother was his first teacher. 
Thereafter he studied with Louis Pabst of Melbourne. He 
then set out to earn the means to travel to Germany and 
after several highly successful recitals and a large benefit 
concert organized by Australia’s greatest muslc’an and com¬ 
poser, Professor Marshall Hall, had his wish gratified. In 
Germany he‘ studied for six years with Professor James 
Kwast and finally with the great Busoni. In 1900 he ap¬ 
peared In London as a virtuoso and at once scored great 
successes. Thereafter he toured Great Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and more recently Germany, 
Holland, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Russia, Bohemia and 
Switzerland. His fondness for things Scandinavian began 
as a child and was beautifully rewarded by Grieg’s admira¬ 
tion for the - ‘ ’ v - j—Hr 


g Australian, about whom he wrote e 


retained in his pianistic vocabulary many of the beau¬ 
tiful kaleidoscopic effects a gifted child strumming 
upon the piano would produce, but which our over¬ 
trained ears might have rejected in the past. Thus his 
methods have implied a study of the problem of just 
how much dissonance can be artistically applied and 
yet keep his work within the bounds of the beautiful. 
It has been said that Debussy learned much from a 
Javanese instrument called a Gamalan. This instru¬ 
ment is a kind of orchestra of gongs. I have been 
told that when the players from the far East performed 
at one of the Paris expositions Debussy was greatly 
attracted by their music, and lingered long near them 
to -note the enchanting effect of the harmonics from 
the bells. There can be no doubt that he sought to 
reproduce such an effect on that other instrument 


thusiasticall.v and prophetically in the European press, and 
whom he chose to play his Pianoforte Concerto at the 
great Leeds Musical Festival. After Grieg’s death the 
widow of the Norwegian genius sent his watch and chain 
to Mr. Grainger as a souvenir of Grieg’s affectionate friend¬ 
ship for him. Mr. Grainger’s reverent admiration for Grieg's 
adaptations of Norwegian Folk-music, prompted him to ex¬ 
plore the beauties of British folk songs as Grieg had done 
those of Norway. The result has been that Mr. Grainger 
has made vocal and pianoforte arrangements of many of 
these pieces—arrangements altogether unique in their charm 
and appropriateness.] 

New Efforts with Old Means 

“Just at the moment when the musical pessimists 
were declaring that pianistic resources were coming to 
an end, we find ourselves on the doorstep of new 
forms of pianism, which, while they in no sense do 
away with the old means of interpretation, aid the 
pianist in bringing new effects even to the masterpieces 
of yesterday. It is interesting to think that’with the 
advance of the art one’s resources become more and 
more refined. Twenty years ago the whole .aim'.of 
many pianoforte students seemed to be speed or the art 
of getting just as many notes as possible in a given 
space of time. With the coming of such composers as 
Debussy, Cyril Scott, Ravel and others, we find a 
grateful return of the delicate and refined in piano 
playing. There is a coming up again of the pianissimo. 
More and more artists are beginning to realize the 
potency of soft notes rightly shaded and delivered 
artistically. 

“The modern composer has a new reverence: for the 
piano as an instrument. The great composers, such 
as Bach and Beethoven, thought of the piano as a 
medium for all-round expression, but perhaps they did 
not so often feel inspired by its specifically pianistic 
attributes as do several of the moderns. Many of the 
Beethoven Sonatas could be orchestrated and a sym¬ 
phonic effect produced. In other words, the magnificent 
thoughts of most of the great masters of the past were 
rarely peculiarly pianistic, though Scarlatti, Chopin and 
Liszt in their day (just as Debussy, Albenez, Ravel and 
Cyril Scott to-day) divined the soul of the piano and 
made the instrument speak its own native tongue. 

The Modem Piano a Percussion Instrument 

“Indeed the real nature of the modern piano as an 
instrument is in itself more or less of a modern dis¬ 
covery. No one would be altogether satisfied by 
trumpet passages played upon a violin, because, the 
violin and the trumpet have characteristics which indi¬ 
vidualize them. In precisely the same fashion the 
piano has individual characteristics. The piano is dis¬ 
tinctly an instrument of percussion—a beating of felt- 
covered hammers upon tightened wires. Once we 
realize this, a great deal may be learned. Debussy has 
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of percussion, the piano, when he wrote his exquisite 
Reflets dans I’eau and the following significant meas¬ 
ures in Pagodes: 

"In all gong effects we hear one note louder than 
the surrounding ‘aura’ of ethereal harmonies. This 
suggests many new and delightful effects upon the 
piano, for all the past pianists have been accustomed 
to playing all the notes of a chord, for instance, with 
more or less the same degree of force. It seldom 
seemed to occur to the average piano student that it 
is possible to play chords in succession and at the 
same time bring out some inner voice so that the whole 
effect is delightfully altered. 

“Indeed, we are coming to a day when the pianist 
will more and more be expected to play melodies con¬ 
cealed in masses of chords; Busoni in his edition of 
the Bach Chorals (Brejtkopf & Haertel, Volksansgabc, 
No. 1916), gives us a splendid instance of an inner 
Voice carrying the melody in the Nun freut euch, lieben 
Christen (No. 4). The following measures serve to 
illustrate this. Any one who has heard Mr. Busoni 
play this will find it difficult to forget the clear sonori'v 
with which he plays the melody and how delicate and 
Mo. 2. 
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exquisitely subdued is the lace-like embroidery which 
surrounds the melody. 

“In playing chords so that one note may stand out 
above the others we confront what many seem to think 
is a really difficult task, but as a matter of fact it is 
not. It is a habit easily acquired. 

“What is the need for ever making a note in a chord 
stand out above its fellows? In all good part-writing, 
whether for the piano or other instruments or for 
voices, each voice in a sequence of chords has some 
melodic value. Many voices have a distinctive melodic 
value. In the orchestra or in a quartet of strings or 
of human voices each part has a certain tone color 
which gives it individuality and distinguishes it from 
the other parts. But on the piano we have no such 
contrasting tone colors or tone qualities to work with. 
What in the orchestra, for instance, is accomplished 
largely by contrasts of quality we on the piano must 
accomplish by contrasts of quantity, or different sound 
strengths. Don’t you see that the only recourse is to 
individualize the melody in an internal voice by making 
that melody louder, or by subduing the other notes in 
the chords? It is quite possible to play a chord in the 
following fashion: 


THE ETUDE 



of diminuendo, for instance, . 


ti be produced by what 
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New Effects With The Pedal 
“Modern pianism has brought into vogue certain 
pedal effects which were only employed by the most 
iconoclastic a few decades ago. 


■ f striking effect 


r* V-lf nedaling.’ The'problem is to melt from 
forte to p repeatedly lifting up the damper 

«* -ms srssr 

SfS my To'onial Song for piano the notes marked 
whh staS are gradually melted away by this process 
Tn the second bar of the example though this is not 
u . with the other six notes, the keys of which are 
the case w ;lentl before the half-pedaling begins, 
?oTe?r dampers are not affected by the movements of 
S. lmp.r pedal- H.« .lx ^ 

vibrating on to the very end of the piece. 



(.A second section of Mr. Grainger's interview, entitled “Blossom Time 
the next issue.) 


“Favorite Pupil Of.. 


“That is, the E flat is loud and the D flat and B flat 
are soft. Nothing is simpler. My own method is to 
hold my fingers rigidly; with the second finger, which 
would play the E flat, protruding downwards, while the 
thumb and fifth finger, which are to play the D flat 
and B flat, are kept high, so that the force of the blow 
descends' on to the E flat key (which is pressed down 
as far as it will go), while the other two keys are only 
lightly struck (and pressed down only one-third or- 
one-half of the total distance they could descend). 

“This opens up interesting vistas even yet not fully . : 

of effects and a little less time in trying to clamber profess.onal cards, the magical words,^PupflofLuszt.^ 
i immense amount of technic work. Playing 
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Pianoforte Literature" 


By E. M. Trevenen Dawson 


3 many years ago, it was common enough i 
j after the names of budding pianists c 


such chords as the following in the manner indicated 
requires an amount of thought, hand control, far in 
excess of that demanded by many supposedly difficult 
technical exercises. 



An Interesting Artistic Application 

“It is possible to show how this plan of bringing out 
the middle voice may be employed by quoting my pian- 
istic setting of the lovely Irish Tune from County 
Derry. The melody is believed to be very old and was 
collected by Miss J. Ross, of Limavady, County Derry, 
and the melody was first published in the Petrie Col¬ 
lection of the Ancient Music of Ireland. It is a tune 
very susceptible to modern harmonic treatment, and if 
the student will play the first measures with the method 
of bringing out the melody notes in the inner part as 
we have described it, he will see that very rare effects 
may be produced. 

No. 5. Slowish, but not dragged, and wayward in time. 

M, m. J' 1 — between 72 and 104. 

Rubato it tempo, e non troppo lentm ^ 

HTTl-- 



could see no difference after the change, except for a 
few added mannerisms. 

Of course, it may be possible to learn a great deal 
in a few lessons,—a vocal student once told me she 
had learned more in three lessons from Randegger 
than in three terms from anyone else—nevertheless, 
it must surely be a physical impossibility entirely to 
metamorphose a long-cultivated style in a short space 
of time. A particular kind of touch, a particular kind 
of style, a particular kind of interpretation, a particular 
kind of voice production, may take years to acquire; 
at any rate it cannot be acquired in a few weeks. One 
is reminded of that hackneyed anecdote about Mas¬ 
cagni’s running out to remonstrate with an organ grin¬ 
der who was murdering the Intermezzo, and the fel¬ 
low’s boldly appearing in future with a huge placard 
bearing the legend “Pupil of Mascagni" affixed to his 
instrument. 

One thing else may be mentioned here, and that is, 
that those who aim at learning from more than one 
eminent musician have to take care that these latter 
do npt “clash.” This happened some years ago to a 
lady violinist' who was studying in Germany under 
Joachim. Mentioning one day that she was going to 
have harmony lessons from a certain celebrated com¬ 
poser, Joachim promptly replied, “Then my lessons 
must cease”! The lady was unfortunately not aware 
of the long-standing enmity between these two celeb¬ 
rities and that the great violinist would never teach 
anyone who was a pupil of that composer. 

A student I knew was a favorite (not “the favorite”) 
pupil of the distinguished English musician before men¬ 
tioned, although by no means one of his best execu¬ 
tants. Indeed, Miss A never attempted to be in the 
front rank of professional piano students, as she \vas 
aiming at a teacher’s career. One reason for her be¬ 
ing a favorite was undoubtedly her fondness for har¬ 
mony and the science of music, his special hobby, the 
study of which was apt to be shirked by his other 
piano pupils. Another reason was that Miss A was 
never in the least afraid of her teacher. Nothing ir¬ 
ritated him more than when students mistook his oc- 


‘Anton Notenquetscher” (Alexander Moszkowski) 
drily remarked of an imaginary pianist in one of his 
biting musical satires, “It is true that no one had had 
an opportunity to admire him, only it was known that 
he laid claim to a specially privileged place among 
Liszt’s three hundred favorite pupils”! 

Now that Liszt’s is no longer a name to conjure 
with, we still often see in advertisements or concert 
programs, or on professional cards, such a phrase as 
“Pupil of Leviawowsky,” “Pupil of Aurroschek,” after 
the names of young pianists and violinists, though I 
will do them the justice to add, that they seldom claim 
to be the “favorite pupil.” I must own, however, to 
a feeling of some curiosity, each time I come across 
either of these “tags,” as to precisely what is meant 
by it. How long, for instance, was this young musician 
so-and-so’s _pupil? Is lie or she really a pupil, in the 
sense of exemplifying the master’s special method, and 
following in his characteristic foot steps? Or has he 
or she merely had lessons from the great man, and 
come away without having really learned from him, 
two widely different things? 

I remember a young teacher who attended the Royal 
Academy of Music in London for precisely one term, 
in order to call herself a “student R. A. M.”; and an¬ 
other who, after only half a term’s lessons, (i. e. five 
or six), from a well-known violinist, advertised herself 
as his pupil. 

A Common Imposition 

Again, a fellow-student of my own studied the piano 
for years under a most excellent English professor, 
who took the utmost pains with her training. She had 
quite assimilated his style, and was considered a very 
promising pianist with a “career" before her. But 
when de Pachmann happened to come to England on 
tour, she at once left her old master’s tuition for his, 
without a word of warning. In a very short time, this 
fickle young lady re-appeared on the concert platform, casional brusqueness and impatience for real bad t 

heralded everywhere by the announcement, ‘‘Pupil .of per, or looked upon him (as lie himself once put it), 

de Paehmanh”! Quite apart from the glaring in- as “an ogre”! So this student was one of the lucky 

gratitude shown by such conduct (by no means unique), recipients of spare concert and theatre tickets, copies 

it is more than doubtful whether the training of years of the master’s books and similar favors. All the same, 

had really been undone in so few lessons, and whether this would not have justified her. in my opinion, in 

the young pianist could honestly be considered any- proclaiming herself a "favorite pupil” of this celebrated 

one's pupil but the Englishman’s. Her fellow-students teacher. 
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A Better Understanding of Crescendo 

By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. 


One of the most remarkable things concerning musi¬ 
cal terminology is its seeming redundancy. For in¬ 
stance, we have at least a couple of terms denoting a 
gradual decrease of tone; several signifying increase 
or decrease of speed; and quite a number which imply 
simultaneous diminution of tone and retardation of 
tempo. But for a gradual increase of tone we have 
but one expression, crescendo, the Italian for increasing. 

Remarkable in regard to its situation or isolation in 
musical terminology, the word crescendo is much more 
remarkable in regard to its introduction into musical 
composition and its practical employment therein. As 
to its notation, there is little to be said. In abbreviated 
form it appears as cr., cres. or cresc. Graphically it' 
is frequently expressed by the sign —-==d Occasionally 
it is written cres.. .cen.. .do. This, as Sir George 
Grove says, in order to “cover the whole space af- 

The Introduction of the Crescendo 

With reference to the date of the introduction of the 
term crescendo into musical composition historians 
differ widely. The majority, however, agree in as¬ 
signing the first employment to Matthew Lock (1632- 
1677), the author of the first English work on thorough¬ 
bass, and the reputed composer of the Music to Mac¬ 
beth. In 1670 Lock “furnished the instrumental music 
for Dryden and Davenant's alteration of The Tempest," 
says Mr. Husk, the librarian to the late Sacred Har¬ 
monic Society of London, England. Concerning this 
music Dr. Charles Burney, in his celebrated History 
of Music, writes: “In his third introductory music 
to The Tempest (written in 1670) which is called a 
Curtain Tune, probably from the curtain being first 
drawn up during the performance of this species of 
overture. Lock has, for the first time that has come 
to my knowledge, introduced the use of crescendo 
(louder by degrees) with diminuendo and lentando 
under the words soft and slow by degrees. As these 
directions were in Italian, Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland 
concludes that they must have been previously em¬ 
ployed by Italian composers; but that “the date of 
their first appearance cannot have been earlier than 
1670.” 

An Interesting History 

A writer in a recent number of an English musical 
magazine credits Nicola Jomelli (1714-1774), the once 
celebrated Neapolitan church and operatic composer, 
with being the first 1 to introduce the crescendo and 
diminuendo into written music. But as Jomelli was not 
born until nearly SO years after the production of Lock’s 
Tempest Music, this claim cannot be substantiated. 
Much more inaccurate than this, however, is the asser¬ 
tion made by Dr. Franz Gehring, to the effect that 
Johann Simon Mayer (1763-1845), a Bavarian musician 
who settled at Bergamo, Italy, was “the first to intro¬ 
duce the crescendo of the orchestra.” This statement, 
as will be seen from the dates previously given, is a 
century behind the truth. We can see but two reasons 
for its advancement. Of these the first is the ignor¬ 
ance shown by many German writers with reference 
to English music. The second is the fact that no theo¬ 
retical treatises of the eighteenth century describe the 
crescendo in -detail or make reference to it as if it' 
were a musical term in general use or of common 
acceptation. Thus Alexander Malcolm, in his Treatise 


of Mustek, Speculative, Practical and Historical, 1721, 
is silent concerning its use; while John Arnold, in his 
Complete Psalmodist, 1769, although giving "An Alpha¬ 
betical Dictionary, explaining all such Latin, Greek, 
Italian, and French Words as generally occur in Music, 
as well as a Table ' of Abbreviations, does not even 
mention or employ the word crescendo. Nevertheless, 
the effect intended to be produced by the term is of 
classic antiquity, since Cicero in De Oratore says that 
“musicians who have composed melody are sensible of 
its power; as is manifest from the care they take to 
lessen the sound of instruments, in order to augment 
it afterwards, to diminish, to swell, to vary, and to 
diversify.” 

But however early the effect of the crescendo was 
realized, all thoughtful musicians will agree with Sir 
George Grove that Beethoven was the inventor of 
modern crescendo effects. In confirmation of this 
statement Sir George refers us to the development 
portion of the Symphony in B flat, No. 4. Here we 
have 13 measures with strings and drums ppp, com¬ 
mencing 


Ex. I. 
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then 31 measures pp for strings, drums, and horns, and 
then 8 measures crescendo leading to the recapitulation 
(// with the full orchestra) of the first subject. A 
still more memorable example, Sir George reminds us, 
is to be found in the Coda to the last movement of 
Schubert’s Symphony in C. Here, commencing 


Ex. 2. 
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we have 8 measures ppp; then 24, pp; 12, piano; 16, 
crescendo to mezzo forte; 12, forte; 8, fortissimo; 
and 36, fff. Our readers will doubtless recall many 
other passages of similar if not so extensive a char¬ 
acter from classics with which they are familiar. We 
only regret that want of space precludes further quota¬ 
tion. 

The pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven furnish some 
of the finest applications of the crescendo to music 
for “the queen of instruments,” as witness that re¬ 
markable crescendo which ushers in the Coda in the 
first' movement of the so-called Appassionato Sonata, 
Op. 57, in F minor. Here we have 5 measures pp; 


then 2, crescendo, leading to 3 measures, piano; then 
a further crescendo of 5 measures leading to a lengthy 
and brilliant fortissimo passage of agitated broken 
chords and wildly sweeping arpeggios. In his earlier 
pianoforte writings Beethoven was singularly fond of 
a crescendo followed not by a forte but by a sudden 
drop to piano. Several examples of this mannerism 
will be found in the Sonatas in E and G, Op. 14. We 
quote from the Rondo of the former work:—• 


Ex. 3, 



The interested reader or student can readily find other 
examples for himself. 

Mr. Henry J. Lincoln, the English critic, organist, 
and composer, asserts that amongst operatic composers 
“the dramatic effect gained by the formal and prolonged 
crescendo” was first perceived and employed by the 
grim Florentine, Cherubini (1760-1842), and by the 
gifted Frenchman, Mehul (1763-1817). But Gasparo 
Spontini (1774-1851), for nearly half a century the 
principal star in the operatic firmaments of Paris and 
Berlin, had a great liking for the crescendo and used 
it with fine effect in his opera Milton produced at the 
Paris opera on November 27th, 1804. 

Rossini’s Use of the Crescendo 

But however much these composers may have em¬ 
ployed and exploited the crescendo they were all sur¬ 
passed in these respects by Gioachino Rossini (1792- 
1868). “His great object” says M. Gustav Choquet, 
was “to carry his hearers away,” and this he more 
frequently accomplished by means of the crescendo 
than by any other mannerism. During the autumn of 
1812 Rossini produced a two-act comic opera, La 
Pietra del Paragone. a production memorable because 
not only the first Rossinian opera to be produced at 
La Scala, Milan, but more especially because it marked 
“the first occasion of his employment of the crescendo 
which he was ultimately to use and abuse so copiously.” 
For an example of this use or abuse we cannot do 
better than to refer our readers to the overture to his 
Semiramide, produced in Venice in 1823, a movement 
which opens with a crescendo of 33 measures, mostly 
on a pedal bass assigned to the drums. Perhaps the 
finest example of crescendo in oratorio is that to be 
found in the chorus “Rise! up! arise!” from Mendels¬ 
sohn’s St. Paul. This chorus commences with a cres¬ 
cendo of 30 measures before the climax is reached by 
the entry of the chorus. Of these measures no less 
than 17 are on a tonic pedal, D, assigned to the organ 
pedal, the drums, and the double basses. 

Concerning the production of a crescendo Dr. Hugo 
Riemann says that in the orchestra it is brought about 
either by the gradual addition of instruments Or by 
louder playing on the various instruments.” “The 
human voice, wind, and string instruments,” says he, 
‘have full power over the crescendo as they can swell 
out any particular tone. On the pianoforte this is 
not possible, and the crescendo must be produced by 
a stronger touch.” In his description of the crescendo 
on the organ the learned writer is not so happy, prob¬ 
ably dv^e to some lack of practical knowledge of the 
instrument lh its most approved modern form. The 
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crescendo produced by gradually pulling out stops he 
considers jerky, probably because unacqugnted w th 
the best modern systems of stop control. His descrip 
tne uesi -one or two soft stops enclosed 

in a box with moveable shutters worked by means of 
a pedal” is neither happy nor accurate, and the same 
applies to his classification of the organ crescendo as 
inferior to, instead of different from, that of the o 
chestra. We have only a limited admiration for what 
Dr. Riemann terms the “majestic passionlessness of the 
organ ; and are of the opinion that it is the abuse and 
not the use of the swell pedal that will tend to a 
“sentimental or pathetic style of playing.” 

The crescendo on stringed instruments is, of course, 
•chiefly produced by increased pressure on the bow; m 
wind and brass instruments, much as m singing, by 
increased pressure of breath. But in no case must a 
crescendo be regarded as synonymous with a forte. 
It simply means a gradual increase in tone. This may 
be, and often is, a gradual increase from pp to p; or, 
as is more common, from forte to fortissimo. Hence, 
it is often wise to imagine that a crescendo begins 
softly and a diminuendo loudly, in oraer to allow for 
expansion of tone in the one case and contraction m 
the other. 

The Crescendo and the Cat 

The exhilarating effect of the crescendo upon humans 
generally is too obvious to need verbal demonstration. 
Upon sub-humans, however, the effect of the crescendo 
appears to be liable to considerable^ variation. It is 
related that the Neapolitan Domenico Corn (.i/44- 
1826), the father-in-law of Dussek and, in his day, one 
of the most popular vocal teachers in London, was 
once illustrating to a pupil the crescendo and decres¬ 
cendo on a single tone,-the mezza dt voce of the 
singing fraternity. Corn sustained the tone to sucn a 
length and brought his crescendo to such a pitch that 
his° favorite cat started from its sleep on the rug 
and, with tail enlarged, hair erect, and eyes bulging 
out with terror, bounded to the door howling to be re¬ 
leased. The writer of this article once had a feline 
pet who upon the commencement and continuance of 
a crescendo upon a sustained note would jump on the 
knees of the singer and place a paw on each of the 
vocalist’s shoulders, purring with manifest delight. 
From these stories it would appear that the effect pro¬ 
duced by a crescendo varies as much as the mechanisms 
and the methods employed in its production. 


The Musical Obligation to the Child 
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The Right Studio Equipment 


By Arthur Judson 


By Charles W. Landon 


The teacher’s obligation to the child is by no means 
a temporary one. The child must be trained for 


eternity of usefulness and happiness, not merely for a 
lifetime. His influence will reach down through the 
ages. Picture the influence of Bach, Beethoven, Schu¬ 
mann, Chopin. All that their teachers gave to them 
went into forces that live to-day and which shall live' 
for centuries to come. 

Therefore, the selection of the teacher is something 
far more serious to the mother than many suppose. 
The average woman picks out a teacher as she might 
a dressmaker. Style and popularity govern the choice. 
Pick your teacher as you would a physician when your 
child was dangerously ill. That teacher has your 
child's career in her hands. Can she be too good,— 
too proficient, too thorough? 

Do not think that piano instruction has no bearing 
upon the child’s character. The child soon forms the 
habit of expressing his emotions through his fingers 
rather than through words or acts that are less elevat¬ 
ing. 

The teacher’s character, personality and intellectuality 
are matters deserving serious consideration. No veil 
is ever thick enough to hide pretense from the intuitive 
judgment of the child. Even very little folks have 
a way of estimating their teacher’s moral, mental and 
musical worth that is positively uncanny. 


Gilbert K. Chesterton has written a series of short 
stories called The Innocence of Father Brown, ihe 
tales are of the detective genre, though of a superla¬ 
tive order, and the main motive'is personality. Crimes 
are detected, problems solved, not by means of banal 
clues but by the cataloging of subtle impressions. In 
one story, to which I particularly refer, entitled The 
Wrong Shape , the detection of the crime hinges upon 
Father Brown’s instinctive feeling for form. tne 
house, the furnishings, several material things con¬ 
nected with the happenings, all appear to Father Brown 
as wrongly shaped. There is the subtle impression that 
shapes of things which might as well be conventional, 
or along accepted lines, have been varied wilfully so 
that they give an undefinably evil impression. 

Have we all of us not seen studios in which there 
were things of wrong shape, things of which the subtle 
suggestions were unrestful, perhaps irritating, things 
which produced mental antagonism? The make of the 
piano, the value of the furniture, the undoubted quality 
of the pictures, these are all essential, but the most 
important question is that of the subtle influence of the 
studio, and what is in it, on the mentalities ot both 
teacher and student. A studio serves two purposes: 
for the teacher it is a workshop, a place of busine-ss; 
for the student a place where he is unconsciously 
helped, or hindered, during his short and intermittent 

Things That Distract 

For the teacher’s own aid I should place comfort 
first. An uncomfortable dress, an uncomfortable chair, 
a bad arrangement of light, any of a hundred seemingly 
unimportant things—these may so distract the teacher 
that he may lose fifty per cent, of his mental force. In 
his teaching the master should have at his disposal one 
hundred per cent, of his mental equipment if he is to 
get real results, and wrong studio equipment is a totally 
unnecessary drag on the vitality of the person whose 
influence on his student depends not only.on authority, 
or superior force, but on powerful and subtle sugges¬ 
tion as well. Equip the studio so that it supplements 
and aids you by considering your comfort and throws 
into relief your personality as a frame does a picture. 
Consider it also in the larger sense and remember that 
you work in a studio many hours a day, and that it 
should, therefore, stimulate and not depress you. A 
studio which, upon your entrance in the morning sug¬ 
gests to you nothing hut the drudgery of the day is a 
fatal mistake. Neither, however, is it wise so. to 
arrange your studio that it is excessively stimulating. 
The one who wins the race is not the one who expends 
all of his strength in the first fifty yards. Red, we are 
told, stimulates, and it has been stated that workmen 
performing their tasks in a room lighted in red do 
more work than those in rooms whose light is of 
another color. I question, however, the value of a 
constant stimulation by means of colors just as we all 
question the value of drug stimulations. As a general 
rule the best dressed person is the one whose dress 
attracts the least attention, is the least conspicuous, 
and in a similar way the best equipped studio is the 
one in which the several details do not immediately 
obtrude themselves on the visitor. 


„ tn find a neutral ground. From the student’s point 
f view a studio which is posit.ve m Us influence ,« 

«>° * <* »• - 

C °The Average pupil approaches his lessons with a 
de2e to do good work, a desire which naturally upsets 

e^clL 11 : “I Played that perfectly at home I do n 


A Restful Atmosphere 

The equipment selected from the standpoint of the 


teacher and its influence 
ined from the viewpoint of 
student, and, if necessary, s< 


him should then be exam- 
s probable influence on the 
modified, so compromised, 


exclaim 

There fore,The studio equipment should include 
room the Purpose of which as.de from proyidmg 
a Tace for students to wait while the previous lesson 
fs being completed, should be to establish that feel.ng 
of restfulness, of quiet nerves which is a necessary 
nreface to good work. Much studio work ts rumed 
because the teacher neglects such a simple precaution 
S his pupils and, his student days being long over, 
S e ts how he felt when he made needless m.s akes 
because ^ unvested nerves. Create a mental attitude 
6 f the correct kind and the lessons become fifty per 
cent, easier for both pupil and teacher. 

Whert the student enters the lesson room he should 
discover a studio of the right size and an unobtrusive 
shape. A small room which seems to crowd the pupil, 
which throws the tone back upon him, which gives a 
sense of construction, upsets the sense of proportion of 
teacher and student. A studio of peculiar arrangement 
of space distracts the attention and, to say the least, 
is wasteful, for one pays for that which he cannot use 
and which may be a positive detriment. Outside noises, 
a seat at the instrument so that the student or teacher 
must see what is going on outside^-these all have their 
influence for bad. Neither should the student face a 
wall on which there are pictures, nor should he have 
in front of him any objects which may distract his 
mind from the work in hand. A pupil enters the studio 
with the definite idea of playing as well as possible, of 
showing what has been done in the past week, and to 
have his concentration upset by extraneous and totally 
unnecessary objects is almost always fatal to good 
work. It is difficult enough for the young student to 
concentrate without giving him a handicap to draw 
further on his mental strength of mind. 

A Real Work Room 

Let the studio proper be equipped as a work room. 
The student who finds, on his entrance, a too comfort¬ 
able room, a too suggestive workshop which might as 
well be a picture gallery, or an exhibition of bric-a-brac, 
too often forms an erroneous opinion as to why he is 
there, or at least is distracted. Harmony of color, 
harmony of purpose, a studio designed to meet the 
needs of the teacher and student and to stop at the 
exact point where it approaches something else, is the 
happy medium. 

Furthermore, there is the general suggestiveness ot 
lines, of form, such as Mr. Chesterton refers to. With¬ 
out going to the extreme of claiming that things may 
be of such a shape as to indicate evil, there is undoubt¬ 
edly something in lines, in form, which may be cheap 
and banal, which may be unrestful and unproductive 
of good results, or which may by harmony in line and 
proportion establish the right mental attitude, so that 
the teacher can enter upon his lessons knowing that 
there is, at least, nothing extraneous against him in his 
efforts to attain his results. 


Half the secret in teaching music to children is in 
realizing that they need only very tangible facts and 
have no capacity for assimilating theories. Something 
to “do” is what children chiefly need. As Dr. Pyle 
puts it in his excellent Outlines of Educational 
Psychology, “The child is by nature not very much 
interested in symbols. They are not so apt to bite 
him as a snake is, and they are not so sweet as'eandy.” 


Why Many Fail 

“Look to the essence of a thing, whether it be a point of doctrine, 
of practice, or of interpretation,” meditated Marcus Aurelius. 
Many, many music workers fail because they do not look deeply 
enough for themselves but depend wholly upon what is told to them. 
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THE ETUDE 


The Passing of Paul Wachs 

No writer of modern pianoforte music wrote more 
■fascinating compositions in their class than Paul 
(Etieene Victor) Wachs, who died a,t his residence at 
Saint Mande, France, on the Sixth of last July. 
Wachs was born at Paris, Sept. 18, 1851. His early 
recognized gifts induced his parents to send the boy 
to the Paris Conservatoire, where he became a pupil 
of Cesar Franck, Marmontel, Victor Masses, Duprato 
and others. His early ambition was to become an 
organist, and he carried off the first prize in organ 
playing. Later he became the successor of Saint-Saens 
and Tissot at the Church of St. Merry. His treatises 
upon “Improvization," “Plainsong,” "Harmony” and 
“Counterpoint” show the thoroughness of his musical 
preparation and the seriousness of his bent. In 1900 
he became an officer of the French Academie and 
later “Officer of Public Instruction.” 

Notable Successes 

It is difficult to realize that a man who has accom¬ 
plished so much serious work could possess a light and 
effervescent side such as that shown in the very charm¬ 
ing Wachs Salon pieces. His “Pluie d’Etoilles” 
(Shower of Stars) is one of the most popular pieces 
written in modern times for the pianoforte. Among 
his other much-liked pieces are Capricante, Ballet Mig- 
non and Rosey Fingers. 

Most of Wachs’ pieces are in very simple keys and 
have that quality of effectiveness without insurmount¬ 
able technical difficulty. In other words all practice 
effort put upon them shows for itself. There are very- 
few musicians of Wachs’ training who see the human 
need for music of the kind he produced. What he 
wrote, he wrote in all sincerity and without the idea 



that in writing simple things he was lowering his art 
ideals. For this reason his pieces are sure to be played 
for many years to come. 

Best Known Compositions 

"MTh^'BalanoIn; Bluettc Humeri, 

Aigrettes, Assyrian Maro ^ Tyrol , I.'Elegante, Etudes 
tique, Ga Catnnm-a, Fascination Waltz. I-es Erlsettes. 

Mignonnes, Evening i pas d> ( . nlces> Hosanna! In a 

From the Olden Hays, i <- hc F l 0 wer (tills. Marquisette, 
Whirl, Madnlen<*» Wilt/ Musette et Tambourin 

Ei'siu-e* ’Tenet!an Gondolas, Voice of the Waves, Waltzing 
Marionette. 

Composers of the type of Wachs are rare in these 
days. Americans of lofty musical ambit.ons used to 
turn up their noses at works such as those which 
Wachs produced. They know better now. Art will 
always find room for the water colors, the etchings 
and the pastels. A work of art need not be an oil 
painting to be great. The compositions of men of the 
type of Raff, Godard, Lack and Nevin have in them a 
charm often far greater than those of many so-called 
masters whose main, claim for fame is their com¬ 
plexity and intricacy. The gift of making attractive 
themes combined with real musical experience, en¬ 
abling the composer to dress the themes appropriately, 
is a rare and beautiful thing—alas too often ignored 
by the so-called musical “high brow.” 


Folk music may be likened to a twig which has 
fallen into a salt mine, to borrow an expression from 
Taine; every year adds fresh jewels to the crystals 
that form on it until at last the only resemblance to 
the original is in the general contour. MacDoweix. 



The Best of the New Music Issued by the Leading Publishers 


Selected, Graded and Recommended to The Etude Readers 

These lists of music represent a gleaning from the late issues of the various leading publishers for the year just passed. The 
pieces are graded in a scale of ten: from Grade /, very easy, to Grade so, very difficult. When a song is published [in several 
keys, it is so indicated, otherwise the capital letters II., L. and M., represent the compass of the song, High, Low and Medium. 
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After Chopin? To be frank, Chopin technically con¬ 
sidered is to-day in about the position occupied by 
Cramer a half century ago, so rapidly has the technical 
barometer mounted. That his preludes or studies will 
ever stale I very much doubt, for they are first 
and last beautiful music. But technically they are no 
longer forbidden territory; school girls dash off the 
Revolutionary or the double-note etudes as once upon a 
time they purled up and down the keyboard in the C 
major study of Cramer. However, as studies in style 
and spirituality, Chopin’s opus 10, 25 and 28 will never 
be rivalled—that is, unless the pianoforte be radically 
altered or music enters into, the fourth dimension of 
space, the Schoenberg dimension. But again, after 
Chopin what? Von Biilow confessed that Brahms 
cured him of his Wagnerism. To slightly alter Brown¬ 
ing: “Brahms is our music-maker now.” Brahms, 
whose music was at one time an undecipherable crypto¬ 
gram for so many; this same Brahms now appeals to 
the most cultured. He has outlived, artistically speak¬ 
ing, many of his contemporaries and promises to out¬ 
live men whose work at present is set on a high pin¬ 
nacle. Where will be in a decade or so the modern 
cacophonous crew? Without the melancholy tender¬ 
ness of Chopin, Brahms has not escaped Weltschmerz 
hut his sadness is masculine, and he seldom if ever 
gives way to the complainings' of the more feminine 
Pole. Brahms is a robust, dignified man, who feels 
deeply, who developed self-control, who drives in 
deeply the musical nail when he squarely hits it. 

Chopin and Brahms 

Could styles be more at variance than those of 
Chopin and Brahms? (The very sound of his name 
sounds heavy, resonant, powerful. Wagner always said 
“Abraham” and once was undignified enough to call 
the great Johannes “that Jewish Czardas player.”) 
Moscheles declared that much of Chopin’s music was 
unplayable, and it is a commonplace to discuss the 
Brahms piano music as “unpianistic.” The affinity of 
Brahms with Schumann is marked; perhaps when 
Robert pronounced favorable judgment upon the opus 
1 of Brahms the latter acknowledged the blood rela¬ 
tionship. However, Brahms tells us different things 
in his music, but as I purpose dealing more with ex¬ 
ternals I shall not discuss his musical content. To 
the lover of the somewhat florid Liszt, Chopin, Hen- 
selt schools the Schumann-Brahrns technics must seem 
less attractive. Possibilities for personal display are 
rare—I mean display of the glittering passage sort. 
Extensive scale-work is seldom found in either com¬ 
poser, and antique ornamentation gladdens by its ab¬ 
sence. Musically there is gain, “pianistically” there is 
loss. No more of those delicate, zephyr-like figures, 
no billowy and sonorous arpeggios sweep over the 
keyboard. In a word, the finger virtuoso’s occupation 
is gone, mental virtuosity is become imperative in 
these closely knit compositions wherein idea and image 
(theme and figuration) are perfectly welded. Heavy 
chordal work, arabesques that might have been moulded 
by a Michelangelo, a polyphonic, not a monophonic, 
cantilena; ten voices instead of one—all this, is it not 
eminently modern, yet Bachian! Crotchety von Biilow 
was not off the track with his epigram of the three 
B’s. Schumann came from Bach, and Schumann is 
artistic foster-father to Brahms, but Bach and Beet¬ 
hoven blood also runs warmly in the musical veins of 


Johannes of Hamburg and Vienna. Under which King? 
Will you embrace the Scarlatti, Emanuel Bach, Mo¬ 
zart, Cramer, Chopin, Liszt faith, or will you serve 
under the standards of Bach—glorious old Johann 
Sebastian—dementi, Schumann and Brahms?' Better 
let your temperament decide, and decide' it will and 
with such marked differences that I’ve often attended 
piano recitals and silently wept because the, “reciter” 
fondly believed he was so versatile that he could play 
any composer from Alkan to Zarembski. It is not 
given to every pianist to interpret both Chopin and 
Brahms as does Rafael Joseffy. 

Brahms and Bach 

Brahms reared upon the Schumann technique a lofty 
structure whose foundations—Bach-Schumann—are not 
builded upon sand. You may acquire a fair notion of 
the Brahms piano technique by playing the figure he gave 
Tausig—and credited to him—for that master’s Daily 
Studies, and also in the fifty-one exercises of Brahms. 
Consider his variations, which are true studies. Read 
the Paganini Variations. Are they not heaven-storm¬ 
ing? Brains, and again, brains and Bach. It seems to 
me that the acme of the Brahms compositions for 
piano are the Paganini Variations; those famous, awe¬ 
some, o’er-toppling, huge, fantastic, gargoylean (par¬ 
don this manufactured vocable) variations, planned, 
erected and superimposed upon a theme by Paganini, 
one of those themes literally created for treatment, 
technical, polyphonic and poetic. Brahms has taken 
this fiddle motive and juggled with it like the musical 
virtuoso doubled by a metaphysician that he is. Dia¬ 
bolical, yet spiritual these variations are the, latest 
word in the literature of the instrument,. for I decline 
to consider now as new the “unpianistic” music .of the 
new French and Russians interesting as are these 
miniaturists and goldsmiths. But the studies on studies 
of Brahtns are not too entertaining. One is the Rondo 
by Weber in his first C major Sonata, the so-called 
Perpetual Movement. Brahms has transcribed this for 
the left hand, lifting the bass part to the treble. Any¬ 
thing more dispiriting I never heard; it is as if your 
clock had struck nineteen in the darkest watches of 
the night. The etude in sixths on Chopin’s charming 
etude in F minor, opus 25, seems to me like an attempt 
to dress an exquisite violet in a baggy suit of pepper- 
and-salt clothes. Altogether a gauche affair quite un¬ 
like Joseffy’s graceful transcription of the G flat etude 
of Chopin (opus 10). Worst of all, the Brahms per¬ 
version is unklaviermassig. Bendel’s etude in double¬ 
sixths is an excellent study evidently modelled after 
the G sharp minor study of Chopin (which in the 
original version is so difficult to play slowly). Zaremb¬ 
ski has written a finger breaker in B flat minor, and 
the two Von Schloezer studies are by no means easy. 
But there are other technical heights yet to be ex¬ 
plored. Charles V. Alkan, a Parisian pianist, contrived, 
concocted, and manufactured about twenty-seven studies 
which almost reached the top-most technical notch— 
which is, of course, Godowsky’s extraordinary version 
of the Chopin etudes. The Alkan, first introduced to 
America by Edward MacDowell, are, to confess the 
truth, not very musical, they are the extreme outcome 
of the Liszt technique and only possess historical value. 
The opus 23 of Anton Rubinstein, six etudes, must be 
warmly commended. The first in F major, and the 
well-known staccato etude in C—D’Albert’s war-horse 


—should be studied. Try this staccato piece in legato, 
it sounds well thus. Rubinstein has written two studies 
both in C major, one called study on false notes, and 
sometimes the “handball.” They are all “pianistic.” 
Anton Strelezki’s five concert studies are modern and 
require a good grip. Nos. 4 and 5 are the most musical 
of the set. The same composer’s The Wind is an ex¬ 
cellent unison study. Then there is Balakirev’s muscle- 
breakng two-step fancy orientale Islamey, a true whirl¬ 
ing dervish study. Little need to tell you of Tausig’s 
Daily Studies; No pianist can afford to be without 
them. The Rosenthal-Schytte studies are rich in tech¬ 
nical ideas, and Schytte has written some Vortrag 
studies of value. In a previous article in this series I 
spoke of Rafael Joseffy’s method, truly a method of 
methods, beginning as it does where other methods end. 
The technics of all periods and schools may be found 
in this eclectic and remarkable volume. Smetana’s 
study By the Sea Shore is played by Gabrilowitsch with 
great success. 

I have long possessed a copy of Liszt’s etudes Opus 1 a 
veritable curiosity for the plates have been destroyed, the 
edition therefore rare. Written when Liszt was fresh 
from the tutelage of Carl Czerny, they show traces 
of his schooling. For fingers inured to modern 
methods they are not difficult. When I acquired them.— 
dusty, neglected on the top shelf of some Philadelphia 
music dealer years ago—I hadn’t even heard of the 
Etudes d’Execution Transcendentalcs, and when I saw 
them for the first time I exclaimed at Liszt’s supreme 
cleverness. Never prolific in novel thematic inven¬ 
tion the Hungarian composer has dressed this first 
word—probably about the fiftieth or more—in the most 
bewildering technical fashion. He bestowed appro¬ 
priate names on nearly all of them. Even to-day 
these studies demand tremendous technique to do them 
justice. The one in F minor (No. 10) Liszt left 
nameless, like a mighty peak it rears skyward, while 
about it cluster its more graceful companions: Ricon- 
dansa, Feux-follets, Harmonies du Soir„ Chasse-niege 
and Paysage. What a superb contribution to the litera¬ 
ture of etudes is Liszt’s. These twelve incomparable 
studies, the three effective Etudes de Concert (also 
Chopinesque) the Paganini studies, with the favorite 
Campanella— better sounding in the transcription than 
in the original—the poetic Waldesrauschen Tricksy 
and impish Gnomenreigen the fierce Ab-Irato, graceful 
Au Lac de Wallenstadt and Au Bord d’une Source— 
have they not all of them developed the technical re¬ 
sources of the pianoforte! And to play them one must 
possess fingers of steel, a brain on fire and a heart 
full of chivalry. Seriously, Liszt was a comet-like 
pianist, this Magyar who swept Europe with the fire 
and sword of his genius, one who transformed the still 
small voice of Chopin into a hurricane. But we can’t 
conceive Liszt without a Chopin preceding him. Never¬ 
theless, Liszt lost, the piano would have lost its most 
dashing cavalier; his freedom and fantasy are admir¬ 
able corrections for the stilted platitudes of the Hum¬ 
mel, Czerny, Mendelssohn school. He extended from 
his instruments an orchestral quality. He advanced 
by great wing strokes toward perfection, and to ex¬ 
clude him would exclude color, sonority, subtle nuance 
and. dynamic contrast. He is not, as was Bach the 
brain of the piano, or Beethoven, its heart, nor yet 
Chopin, its soul, but he is its master rhapsodist, both 
bard and prophet. 
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Etudes Symphoniques 

Liszt has had a great following. His innovations 
affected all modern technique, orchestral as well as for 
the piano. Tausig felt the impact of his genius; even 
Schumann was influenced, though his setting of the 
Paganini etudes is far removed from Liszt’s. Schu¬ 
mann, however, struck out an original course when 
he composed his Etudes Symphoniques. Here Lisztian 
style would be a ban to forceful interpretation. Music, 
profound and tender music, is needed, with strong, 
singing fingers and a wrist of iron. The Toccata in C 
is an admirable example of not only Schumann’s, but 
also of latter-day technics. As in the Brahms com¬ 
positions, polyphonic fingers, tonal discrimination 
in chord passages is demanded, and a power in exten¬ 
sion that tax most hands to the utmost. Among 
modern artistic studies those of Saint Saens, Raff and 
MacDowell’s are the most brilliant. Digital discrimina¬ 
tion is expected in several of the Frenchman’s six 
studies. Paderewski’s The Desert toys with the gigan¬ 
tic. Henselt has written some studies which he named 
Master Studies for Piano. They are for virtuosi and 
should be severely left alone by any but finished pianists 
(who won’t need them) Carlyle Petersilyea once made 
a technical variante on Chopin’s study in sixths (Opus 
25). Henselt, evidently acting on the principle that 
pianists weary of always playing a piece in the same 
manner; that fingers become indolent from the fatal 
facility which follows too much repetition; therefore, 
he considers a familiar difficulty from a fresh rhythmic 
viewpoint. He distorts, perverts, alters, almost roots 
up from the harmonic and rhythmic soil the figurative 
believing that with a new aspect, a new difficulty, you 
will return with refreshed fingers—besides being men¬ 
tally invigorated—to the normal version. There are 
167 examples, which make you alternately smile, shud¬ 
der, applaud. Henselt has accomplished his task with 
a vengeance. Chopin is liberally paraphrased, the ver¬ 
sion of the E'minor (posthumous) valse is fit for 
concert performance, so effectively brilliant is it. There 
are examples from Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Men¬ 
delssohn, Cramer, Schumann, Liszt, Raff, Moscheles, 
Also from Henselt, he mocks his own Bird study, 
which reminds me what I wrote after hearing Moris 
Rosenthal play the charming little piece: “In his hands 
the tender, fluttering lark becomes an eagle cleaving 
the azure on mighty pinions.” Yet I only merely sug¬ 
gest these Henselt finger studies, they are apt to hoist 
a pianist with his own petard. 

The Godowsky-Chopin Studies 

I have reserved the Godowsky-Chopin studies for 
the last and may be permitted to reproduce some notes I 
made twenty years ago for my Chopin. Not even the 
player-piano can go further, technically speaking. It 
was as long as 1894 that I first saw, and in manuscript, 
these extraordinary versions of the Chopin etudes. The 
study in G sharp minor was the first published and 
played in public by the young pianist and arranged. 
They are all immensely difficult, yet unlike the Brahms 
derangements of Chopin they are musical. Topsy¬ 
turvied as are the figures Chopin, even if a slightly 
lop-sided Chopin, hovers hard by, sometimes with up¬ 
lifted eyebrows, anon with knitted brow and not seldom 
amused to the point of superciliously smiling. You 
seem to see his narrow shoulders shrugged in Polish 
fashion as he examines the double-thirds study trans¬ 
posed to the left hand. Curiously enough, this tran¬ 
scription does not tax the fingers as much as a bedevil¬ 
ment of the A minor study (Opus 25, No. 4), which 
is extremely difficult, demanding variety in coloring 
and finger individuality. More breath-catching, and a 
piece before which one must cry out; “Hats off, gentle¬ 
men! A tornado!” is the caprice entitled Badinage. 
If it is meant badinage it is no sport for the pianist, 
no matter his technical attainments. It is a cunning 
compound of two studies. In the right hand is the G 
flat study (Opus 25, No. 9), in the left the so-called 
black key study (Opus 10, No. 5). The pair go laugh¬ 
ing like old friends—tonally, they are brother and 
sister—and trailing a cloud of iridescent glory. Godow- 
sky has cleverly blended their melodic curveg. In some 
places he thickened the harmonies and shifted the “black 
key” figures to the right hand. It is the word of a 
transcendental virtuoso—precisely what Leopold Godow- 
sky is. The study in G flat (Opus 10, No, 5) is also 
treated separately, the melody transferred to the treble. 
The Butterfly octaves in another arrangement are made 
to nimbly hop along in the left hand, and the C major 
study (Opus 10, No. 7) which might be called Chopin’s 
Toccata, is devised for the left hand and is quite prac¬ 
tical, its pretty musical idea not being destroyed but only 
viewed from another point of vantage. Opus 10, No. 
2 , is treated as a left hand study, as it easily could be. 
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Chopin did not always give enough mind to the left 
hand, and the first study of this Opus 10, m C ™ a J° r 
is laid out on brilliant lines as for both hands by 
Godowsky. Ingenious is the manipulation of the 
seldom played study (Opus 25, No. 5) in E minor, as a 
study rhythm and double-notes it is welcome The F 
minor study (Opus 25, No. 2), as considered by the 
ambidextrous Godowsky, is placed in the bass cle 
where it whirrs along to the melodic encouragement 
of a theme by the paraphraser in the right hand. This 
particular study has suffered much at the hands of 
derangers—and other Northeast winds as Nietzsche 
would say. Brahms in his heavy way set it grinding 
sixths, while Isidor Philipp in his studies for the 
left hand, has harnessed it to sullen octaves this 
scholarly French-Hungarian has also arranged for left 
hand alone the G sharp minor, D flat double-sixths, A 
minor Winter Wind and the B flat minor Prelude, and 
sad to relate, the last movement of the Chopin B 
flat minor Sonata, in which the wind doesn’t sigh over 
the cemetery, as Rubinstein fancied, but the terrible 
figure of death, scythe in bony hand, dips the grass 
on the graves. Joseffy once told me that Tausig played 
this movement in octaves. Here let us fake leave of 
all such monstrous performances. Some day a pianist 
will make a sensation by slowly playing the C major 
seale. The relief to ears tortured by tonal and emo¬ 
tional complexities will be so grateful that this virtuoso 
of simplicity will be crowned as a public benefactor. 

Modem Etudes 

We must not forget to include in our already swollen 
list the various preludes and studies of the Russian 
composers, of Liadov, Balakirev, Cui, Sapelnikoff (the 
Idylle-Etude by Balakirev is decorative) particularly 
of the lately deceased Scriabine. Josef Hofmann in¬ 
troduced his D sharp minor etude, with its echoes of 
the D Minor prelude of Chopin ( Toujours Chopin) 
and a,very agreeable and effective piece it is. The 
middle section is ultra ursine; you hear the growl of 
the Russian bear. Scriabine has composed a num¬ 
ber of etudes. So has Liadov, who is more 


„ ... mnr „ graceful. A very grateful composer of 
studies S Blumenfeld, while Rachmaninoff who hardly 
needs an introduction since Siloti first played his Pre¬ 
lude in C sharp minor (one of the best things ever 
written by Henselt when he was court pianist at St. 
Petersburg. Consult the C sharp minor-section of the 
flow movement in the Henselt F minor concerto) But 
his is not the only prelude or etude of Rachmaninoff 
There is a flock of young Russians whose technical 
prowess is notable for ingenuity though not always 
novel. Liszt and Schumann and Chopm fathered them 
all. 

Whither Away ? 

And now which way are we heading? What’s the 
moral of my threadbare tale? If there is any its Bach, 
first and last and all the time (the old composers are 
harder to play)„ As my musical digestion grows less 
receptive with the years I crave a peptonic diet on 
the matter of studies. Life is brief, art is lengthy, and 
condensation is my motto. If Chopin is to be studied 
there is the admirable volume of Chopin extracts of 
Isidor Philipp, with its difficulties sedulously grouped. 
Or his Daily Studies, with examples from all com¬ 
posers. But best of all is Bach. As to contemporary 
technical tendencies I can’t say much, I am no prophet, 
nor yet “bird” either (pace, Schumann). We seem 
to have reached the Ultima Thule of piano technique, 
yet I would not be surprised to hear that in some far- 
off country, in some secret fantastic valley of the Himi- 
laya mountains, there toils a slant-eyed maniac 
genius who will give the musical world an absolutely 
new system of piano technics, and while I will ap¬ 
plaud, metaphorically his industry I hope I may not 
live to hear his hellish inventions, even if his Pegasus 
does fly across Parnassus. Which proves me to 
be a hopeless reactionary. But all said and done isn’t 
the technique of life more important than piano tech¬ 
nique? On this interrogative note let us end further 
discussion of that ever attractive theme: How to 


How to Introduce Scales to the Tiny Tot 

By Susan M. Steede 


The day when the little one is taught her first scale 
is one of the milestones on the long road that leads 
at last, we hope, to artistic piano playing, and much of 
the future success of the little pianist depends on the 
care with which these first lessons are given. 

She has already had much careful practice in the 
five-finger position, is quite familiar with the white 
keys, and has sufficient control of the fingers to play 
simple melodies tunefully. She has also done pre¬ 
liminary exercises for passing the thumb under smooth¬ 
ly, which demands a muscular action entirely different 
from that of pressing down the keys. Teachers are 
familiar with many such. 

The “Scale Walk” 

One of the best and most attractive to the tiny tot 
is a well-known exercise, sometimes called the “Scale 
Walk,” but as it may be unfamiliar to many, it will 
perhaps be of use to describe it. 

Begin with the right hand, place it slightly bias to 
the keyboard, so that the little finger is somewhat 
nearer to the black keys than the thumb. Now let the 
thumb strike middle C. Then the third finger D, and 
at the same time that the finger strikes move thumb 
under to be in readiness to strike E, and so on for a 
compass of one octave. In descending the finger must 
be passed smoothly over thumb, and to ensure smooth¬ 
ness the same angle of the hand to the keyboard as in 
ascending must be preserved similarly for the left hand. 
The exercise may also be practiced with thumb and 
fourth and thumb and fifth fingers. 

Before teaching the scale some explanation of the 
nature of scales should be given, and made as simple 
as possible. 

To a child the most natural form of musical ex¬ 
pression is singing, and he will readily grasp the fact 
that the same melody may be sung higher or lower in 
pitch. Let the teacher select a little melody already 
well known to the pupil, and perhaps wedded to a 
favorite nursery rhyme, and sing and play it in differ¬ 
ent keys starting with C, bidding the pupil observe that 


sometimes black keys must be used in order that the 
tune remain the same except for the alteration in 
pitch. Such an explanation is not beyond the grasp 
of the average child of six or seven years of age, and 
will greatly help in giving a true idea of some natural 
tone relations, and the black keys will take on an at¬ 
tractive guise and lose the terror of the unknown. 

At a later stage the regular sequence of tones and 
half tones may be pointed out. 

And now comes the teaching of the actual playing 
of the scale. The following points have already been 
noticed in the playing of the scale walk, and must be 
strictly insisted upon in the scale: 

1. The hand held slightly bias to the keyboard and 
kept at the same angle ascending and descending. 

2. The thumb must start to go under directly it 
leaves its key. The tiniest tot will realize that the 
thumb has such a long way to go it must start imme¬ 
diately to get there “right on time.” 

3. The whole moves on after the thumb strikes its 
key. 

4. The arm moves with the hand. 

Scales Not Hard 

If the preliminary exercises have received sufficient 
careful practice a smooth even scale should very 
quickly result. If not, it simply means that we should 
go back to the “scale walk” and its useful brethren for 
some time longer. 

It will help to impress the correct position, if the 
hand, held exactly as in scale playing, is passed slowly 
up and down the keyboard, without pressing the notes 
or passing the thumb under. 

If the little one has done note spelling exercises, such 
as are given in the New Beginner's Book, she will take 
great pleasure in writing out and playing a very simple 
melody in different keys as she becomes familiar with 
them. 

The value of such an exercise need not be enlarged 
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Music a Human Necessity in Modern Life | 


Andrew Carnegie, Edward Bok, Russell H. Conwell, John Luther Long and Eldridge 
R. Johnson have already contributed to this significant symposeum. Among those 
who are yet to take part are the Hon. Richmond P. Hobson and Thomas Edison. 



David Starr Jordan 

President of Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Aia that I might think or feel of the place of music 
as a means of grace in human society, has been many 
times put in far better fashion than I could say it. 
I can only express my faith in music as a primary 
factor in happiness and therefore in civilization. All 
is well with the man who his life-long, can weave music 
into his daily affairs, and who Can always hear»the 
fitful strains “of winds that out of.Dreamland blow.” 

Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, D. D. 

Distinguished Hebrew Theologian and Author. 

The heart is the shrine of our most sacred feelings, 
and music is its language. “Once upon a time,” says 
Jean Paul Richter, “the genius of spiritual man ap¬ 
peared before Jupiter, and prayed: ‘Divine Father, 
give to. man a better speech than he has, for he has 
but words to express his sorrow, his joy, his love.’ 
‘Have I , pot given him f the tear ?’ answered Jupiter. 
‘Ah yes,’ replied the supplicant, ‘But not even the 
tear can give utterance to the deepest feelings of the 
heart. Give him, I pray thee, Father Divine, a speech 
that shall convey his meaning, when he wishes to tell 
of his lpnging after the infinite and inexpressible, of 
the morning-star of his childhood, still twinkling in 
his heart, S youth's roseate aurora, still glowing in 
his memory, of the crimson-tinted evening clouds, that, 
at the dose of man’s earthly day, give promise of 
another risq, even though the sun has set. Give him, 
O Father, ■% new speech, a speech for the heart.’ At 
that moment the music of the spheres announced the 
approach of the Muse of Song. Jupiter beckoned her, 
and said: i ,'Go down to man, and teach him thy 
speech.' , -And the Muse of Song came on earth, and 
taught man her harmonies, and from that time on the 
human heart can speak.” 

And few are the hearts that are hot bettered by 
that speed!- The heart that is not moved by music 
is a boufjfer, not a shrine, a cinder, not a living, throb¬ 
bing organ. 

Music is the safety-valve of the grief-filled 'heart. 
Agitated spuls are soothed by it; drooping spirits are 
revived py it. The hilarious are sobered by it, and 
the sad gye cheered by it. It floods the most secret 
chambers of our hearts with a mystic, indefinable some¬ 
thing, tifl 1 : chokes us up to our eyes and overflows 

Yet, tJtoug|i it force us to weep, still does it make 
us inexpressibly happy. I vividly remember how I was 
overcome by such feelings, a number of times, while 
in foreign dgnds. The first time, by the pathetic sounds 
of a nightingale, on the steppes of Russia. The second 
time, in thfe Jewish Orphan Asylum of Odessa, at 
the trebly unfortunate Russian Jewish orphan children 
singing bn 1 American National Hymn. The third time, 
while gliding down the Grand Canal of Venice, on a 
clear, ,apcl,balmy, and silent moon-lit night, and sud¬ 
denly hearing the touching strains of Home, Sweet 
Home, sixng by a number of young people in a gondola, 
coming from the opposite direction. 

And as music moves us to tears, even so does it 
arouse courage, and inspire heroic deed. Never yet 


has a great crisis risen in the history of any nation, 
but that the pent-up feelings of patriotism, of liberty, 
of justice, had to be given outlet through stirring 
music. The Marseillaise, the Wacht am Rhein, the 
Star-spangled Banner, have won more battles than the 
mightiest armies and armaments. The rhythm of mar¬ 
tial music is irresistible. War veterans tell wonders 
of its powers. It makes heroes of cowards; men of 
youths. It banishes fear, and welcomes danger. It 
makes men forget fatigue and hunger, and oblivious 
of wounds and suffering. Even death upon the battle¬ 
field is made glorious under the strains of the trumpet 
and fife and drum. 

But it is to the cause of peace that music renders 
its greatest service. It wears off the rough edges of 
life and toil. A cheerful song eases labor. A sweet 
melody restores spent forces. The reaper’s or the 
sailor’s strokes are all the stronger for the tune that 
keeps time to them. The spinning-wheel whirls all 
the merrier for the song that accompanies it. The 
plantation negro forgets the scorching sun, when hum¬ 
ming his quaint airs. The street-pavers find their 
monotonous toil made easier by the rhythmic thumps 
of their pounders. 

Yet, not even the combined good rendered by the 
power of music in the sick-chamber, on the battlefield, 
in the busy marts and fields and shops, can compare 
with that it renders in the House of Worship. Morality 
has no better support. Religion has no stronger ally. 
The inspiring strains of the organ, or the quickening 
sounds of the congregational,song awaken sacred emo¬ 
tions, these awaken kindly, divine thoughts, and these 
lead to godly deeds. It was a beautiful conceit of the 
poet to represent Satan thrown into agonies by the 
sound of organ music or sacred song. Even the fallen 
and outcasts of the slums are drawn to worship by the 
captivating tunes of the Salvationists. Workers among 
paupers have often been able to effect more with a song 
than with a sermon. Father Matthew in Ireland tried 
hymn-singing as a cure for intemperance, and succeeded 
better than we do with our gold-cure. 

There is power in congregational singing, and in 
those Churches where we hear it not, there is an inde¬ 
finable lack of warmth, of fervor. The organ and the 
paid choir are beautiful—are inspirational—but the 
song-response of all the worshippers generates a devo¬ 
tional spirit which is unequalled even by the most 
skilled single or double quartet. It is a magazine of 
devotion, and requires but the igniting spark to set 
the whole congregation aflame with spiritual fire. 

Wise, indeed, was Plato, when he taught that as 
gymnastic exercise is necessary to keep the body in 
health, so is musical exercise necessary to keep the 

soul in health. .. . .-„ ,-_ 

.....tu music for a time is called> upon to 
serve? Is not the essential essence, when reduced to 
the last analysis virtually the same; the effect prac¬ 
tically identical in every case, in ancient Egypt or 
modern America? Even though we may intellectually 
disagree with the beliefs and form of service of any 
given sect, who has not felt himself lifted aboye and 
beyond himself and his daily material environment, 
into a realm of purer, higher being and clearer per¬ 
ception, on the majestic wings of solemn choral har¬ 
monies? Creeds may falsify the facts, dogmas may 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 

Eminent American Sanitarian. 

Ip one looks oyer the history of mankind, and 
especially in times of stress and of great crises, and 
notices the important part that music has played in 
human evolution and progress, he cannot fail to be 
convinced of the truth of the opinion that music is not 
a luxury but a necessity. All nature is rhythmic, and 
music is essentially the apotheosis of the rhythmic. 
The periodic recurrence of tone and accent, which 
measures the melody, is typical of nature’s habit of 
working. The human animal is net the only one by any 
means that appreciates music. Bird life, especially, is 
a . series of concerts and orations in music and con¬ 
versations in musical terms. Even in savage nations 
the rude music of savage man is always found. 

In so-called civilized nations, though I am forced to 
ask now “Why civilized?” music has taken a most 
prominent part. The German nation must be regarded 
as the typical efficient nation of the world. There is 
no other nation where all the elements that go to 
make up human life are so well attuned and adjusted 
to the aggrandizement of the nation. In no other 
nation has music played so important a part in the 
daily life of the people, not even in Italy. In Germany 
music is a part of the daily routine of life as well as 
of enjoyment. Tt is imbibed by the child in his 
mother’s milk, it is the plaything of the boy, it is the 
recreation of thf student, it is more or less the busi¬ 
ness of a large percentage of the people. In times of 
the greatest trial music has its supremest function. 
When you can see soldiers and sailors, marshalled for 
certain death, singing the national air while inspired 
by the'strains of the orchestra or the band, you see 
music in its supremest endeavor. Turning to the 
■contrary condition of life, that of quiet and repose, there 
is nothing- which is so conducive to mental and moral 
alleviation as the strains of suitable music. I have 
read of the soothing effects of the cup of coffee and 
the pipe, or even the sedative and narcotic effects of 
more deadly drugs, but not one of them can accomplish 
the purpose which music can so easily bring about. 

We do not appreciate music in our country as we 
should. We have been too busy chasing the almighty 
dollar, subduing the forests and the prairies, irrigating 
the deserts, harnessing the water powers and grid¬ 
ironing the country with railways, to pay much atten¬ 
tion to the long neglected Muse of music. As a nation 
grows older, however, it gradually comes into its own, 
and now that we are no longer an infant we begin to 
appreciate the mighty power of melody. We have in 
this country produced many eminent composers and 
not a few great artists with the voice and with the 
musical instrument. The percentage, however, of 
those who attain distinction in this line is not very 
great in this country, but is continually rising. We will 
not very much longer depend upon foreigners for our 
great songs and our great operas. The leaven of 
music is at work upon the dough of humanity, and it 
will bear fruit in the form of the finished loaf at no 
distant date. I believe in the power of music both as 
an element in human development and as a solace and 
recreation. Let us have more of it and better. 
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Be the Architect of Your Own Technic 

By Harriette Brower 

Every student who studies music with seriousness 
must be a technic builder of some sort. The child 
realizes nothing of this at the start; the wide-awak 
teacher, however, knows that she is building for the 
future, that her work, if good, is hound to be progress¬ 
ive for it cannot stand still. The true teacher w.-l 
strive to make each step of lasting value. 

The fabric of musical knowledge and understanding 
. which the teacher is helping the student to rear m^ 
be likened to a fair mansion, for like all buildings 
constructed to endure, this structure £ ave * 

foundation that is solid and substantial walls that will 
rise according to law and order-“plumb to the line - 
various rooms that will be well proportioned, and to 
crown all a tower that will give a commanding vie 
far and wide. Only a certain amount of work can 
be accomplished each day, so the structure will^ecupy 
several years in building—perhaps even a decade may 
be needed; but if the beginning has been thorough, the 
foundation conscientiously laid, the building can b 
reared without the constant fear or necessity o 
ing down this part or that in order to start overaga ‘ n ’ 
a state of things sure to happen when the foundation 
has not been properly constructed. 

Let us inspect such a building “from cellar to tower 
and see just how the fair mansion has to be'reared. 

Getting Ready 

A master builder knows exactly what sort of material 
he must put into his building; he has examined every¬ 
thing; his plans are drawn up; in other words he gets 
ready before he starts.” The wise teacher, too, should 
prepare his material before he begins to use it Me 
tests his new pupil’s time- and tone-sense, and, if pos¬ 
sible gives some ear-training and rhythmic work, and 
sorn^ training in hand culture, before the piano lessons 
begin. If circumstances permit, a couple of weeks or 
more may profitably be devoted to this preparation. 

The first thing to be done, in the building of any 
structure, is- to lay the foundation. 

The Foundation 

Remembering the parable of the two builders, we do 
not want to be like the man who built on the sand, but 
rather like the one who built on the rock; for the house 
on the sand fell, but the other stood firm it was 
founded on a rock. We must build on the rock-Truth_ 

So we begin with true principles. Correct position of 
body and hands, easy relaxed conditions of arms, 
fingers moving from knuckle joint with precision and 
accuracy • wrist in a flexible relaxed condition. Simple 
finger movements are the first things taught—the ‘ up 
motion” and the “down motion.” The principle of each 
new movement is fully explained and practiced-first 
on the table, where all preliminary movements can be 
far better analyzed than at the keyboard. The new 
building must have various pillars to support the super¬ 
structure- so for our musical structure the pillars of 
most enduring quality will be those a well-known edu¬ 
cator has taught us to use: “Condition Position, 
Action, Order.” These four pillars will stand at the 
four corners of the building, like sentinels. With these 
materials and on this foundation of principles we will 
begin to build. 

The First Story 

Into the foundation the builder sets the supports for 
the upper part of the house. So the young technic 
builder is shown how to start the principal divisions 
of technic—the beginnings of the trill, scale, arpeggio, 
chord and octave. For this first year the work is pre¬ 
paratory, but all the elementary divisions of technic 
find a place. First the trill in single notes, exemplifying 
balance of finger action, with one note to the beat, then 
with two, three and four. This principle is worked out 
in various exercises for passage playing, patterns of 
tone-designs, that extend up and down the keyboard, 
and are to be played with each hand alone, and then 
with hands together. 

The principle of hand over the thumb, and hand back 
from the thumb, with hands held obliquely over the 
keys, is used for scale playing. Scales in single notes 
are taken up as soon as the preliminaries are mastered. 
The scales are then played with two and afterwards 
with fs#ir notes to the metronome beat. The principles 
of chord playing enter into this first story: the firm 
hand, the fingers prepared for their keys, the flexible 


wrist and the relaxed arm. Chords are begun in three 
distinct touches, namely, marcato, legato and staccato. 

The arpeggios, for which the hands are h d y 
more obliquely over the keys than for the scale, a 
studied under the same principles that controlled 
scales, and are played with one, two and perhaps 
notes to the beat, but in slow tempo Progress depends 
very much on the amount of time the player is willing 
to devote to the work. The master builder expec s 
eight hours daily of his men; but if the builders of this 
musical mansion only devote one hour each day to tne 
task, they cannot expect to see the walls rise very 
quickly. The house of wood and stone has the fines, 
rooms directly over the foundation, but the house 
technical achievement grows more and more beautit 
as it rises above its foundations; thus the best rooms 
are at the top. So the little builders working at the 
foundations and the first floor need not be discouraged 
with their present progress, for their efforts will bring 
greater interest and pleasure as they rise in their abi y 
and accomplishment. 


The Second Floor 

If the builder has devoted himself heart and soul 
to his work, and has been able to give two or three 
hours daily to it, he has doubtless made good progress, 
and the second year will find him able to go on more 
rapidly. He continues carrying up the pillars and other 
.upports: this is a concrete house, and the columns go 
all the way up! He neglects none of these principles, 
but continues them on and up, gaining fluency and 
velocity in trills, scales and arpeggios, power and elas¬ 
ticity in chord passages, and gradually working up 
octaves. He applies the basic principles to etudes, and 
finds they do the work in every case. If he thoroughly 
understands the why and wherefore, he finds that 
progress is now much more rapid. He also has time to 
decorate his apartment with various tone paintings, 
nature sketches, mood pictures. But in each of them 
he employs the materials he has been using in his tech¬ 
nical structure, and he finds that by so doing he can 
adequately produce these little artistic views, these pic¬ 
tures from the heart, for his own and his friends 
pleasure. 

The Drawing Room 

The student-builder has reached his upper room, the 
largest and finest in the house. It is a “drawing ’ room 
in more than one sense, for it attracts friends and 
strangers alike to enjoy its comforts and feasts of tone. 
Do you think the student has discarded the foundation 
materials? No indeed, he would not be so foolish. He 
knows well that he still needs to keep 'on building into 
his structure trills, scales, chords, arpeggios and octaves, 
but now they have become so beautiful that the be- 
ginner, starting with his own foundation work, would 
hardly recognize them. Here are the trills, for instance, 
but how they scintillate—like the flutter of humming 
bird’s wings. Scales and arpeggios run like the wind, 
thunder like an avalanche, or murmur like the softest 
ripple of the fountain. How those chords crash 1 Not 
much like the slow careful triads he used at the begin¬ 
ning. But because all these things were begun so care¬ 
fully and correctly, because they were carried on and 


Sensible Practice Hints 

Practice slowly, for thus alone will you secure | 
a correct impression of a composition. 

When practicing by yourself, count loud and 
regularly. 

He who uses bad tools is almost sure to do 
poor work. The pianist who fails to play tech¬ 
nical studies will play with a stiff hand; he will 
do poor work. Playing technical studies is for 
the pianist what the sharpening of tools is for 
the mechanic. 

Remember it is easy to acquire bad habits, but 
it is difficult to correct them. The correction of 
bad habits in plaving or singing consumes much 
nature of scales should be given, arSrnn§?fe-aS~-i!^* 
as possible. 

To a child the most natural form of musical ex¬ 
pression is singing, and he will readily grasp the fact 
that the same melody may be sung higher or lower in 
pitch. Let the teacher select a little melody already 
well known to the pupil, and perhaps wedded to a 
favorite nursery rhyme, and sing and play it in differ¬ 
ent keys starting with C, bidding the pupil observe that 
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up with * b iossom so beautifully in this upper 
why they d decorate it with such exquisite pieces of 


always a place for observation, and for 
J h ldTnt who has built up his walls according to 
the ^ and musica l principles it is a vantage 

correct tec ^ over i 0 ok the field of musical art, 

ground w j ke his own . A good, de 

and choose what he w ^ ^ ^ possessjon . ^ 
pendable, re m ^ ^ con tinual stumbling block to so 

kck of it, w . u not inter{e re with his selection of 
many playe ’ tQ per form. The master creations 

before him, they are his. for he now has the technic 
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S”tta“t£y carry it along consistently on these li,„. 
l ave you such a foundation of your own and do you 
Have y t0 work to lead the young be- 

ghTer into the right path? It is a great responsi- 
bUty-this taking of fees which represent much self- 
denial—and the best possible value ought to be given 

m Let'em be thoroughly equipped for our work: let us 
know the right way, and ever do our level best! 


The Value of Scales 

By Wilbur Follett Unger 

One of the reasons scale practice is good is because 
so many pieces are made up largely of this form of 
music. The hands and fingers are not only "limberd 
up” by the practice, hut the fingers working in con¬ 
junction with the mind enables the player to become 
familiar with the scales in all keys so that they can 
be easily rendered when met with in the course of any 
piece. Many a difficult (?) passage has been made 
astonishingly simple by being explained that it was only 
such-and-such a scale, only starting and ending some- 
where in the middle of that scale. 

But let us see a still more valuable usage. Suppose, 
for some reason it is desired to build a chord. The 
first chord learned in the study of harmony is know 
as the “Common Chord,” and the rule says it can be 
constructed upon any note by adding its third and 
fifth above. These intervals, the third ami fifth, are 
taken from the formation of the scale, however, and so. 
you see, it is absolutely imperative that we first know 
the scale intimately. 

Now let us learn the formation of the scale, once 
and for all, so that we can do anything we want with 
it. The plan, or design, of construction is this: Two 
whole tones and a half tone followed by three whole 
tones and a half tone. It might look something like 
this: 


Now prove this to your own satisfaction by working 
out the C-scale, in this manner: 

cdefgaAc 


Then try some other scales, and. by following the 
same plan learn how the sharps and flats are intro¬ 
duced one at a time. 

Examples: 



^step toward transposition, and that is another th 
vast importance. 

at It seems to me that there should he some such 1 
g,Rule of Musical Theory as this : “All music i' f« 
m °n The Scale.” and, if pupils would only reatire 
th portance, and master their knowledge of the seal 
would find their technique would increase and t 
u; to their appreciation of music would open astoni 
up to them. 
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. Of all the forms of art which genius has devised in 
all the ages to grace and beautify and bless our lives, 
to help us to forget and forgive the trials and griefs 
of existence, and to find this world a tolerable place 
for our temporary sojourning, none is so intimately 
associated with our every experience, from earliest 
dawning consciousness to the last feeble failing percep¬ 
tion, as music. None is in such close sympathetic 
touch with every phase of life’s inner mysteries, of 
emotions, dreams, aspirations and nameless yearnings, 
as music; that inarticulate but vividly expressive uni¬ 
versal language. 

Music is well named the universal language, not only 
because it is understood and felt in every land, by 
every race, but because it voices and to some extent in¬ 
fluences the universal experiences of all humanity. 

The slowly waking, dimly groping consciousness of 
the baby, in every country and clime, and condition 
of life, in palace or hovel or tent of skins, long before 
it can grasp the meaning of spoken language, per¬ 
ceives and responds to the soothing influence of the 
lullaby, softly crooned by mother or nurse. It feels 
the brooding protecting love expressed in these low 
sweet tones. It is quieted by the gentle magic of 
the soft monotonous refrain and has received its first 
introduction to any form of art, the cradle song; its 
aesthetic baptism, so to speak. 

The Oldest of Musical Forms 

The cradle song is probably the oldest and most 
widely known and used of all musical forms. From 
the crude chant of the savage mother to the elaborate 
idealized compositions by the great masters, it is merely 
a matter of evolution. The character and moods are 
always the same and the uniform keynote is maternal 
love. 

The growing child finds in the strongly marked 
rhythm and lively swinging melodies of the simpler 
forms of music, the natural expression of his exuberant 
spirits, his overflowing physical vitality. He whistles 
or sings at his play, or as he goes hopping and skip¬ 
ping to school. He delights in the jingle of the 
hurdy-gurdy and finds the acme of pleasure in the 
blare of the circus band. His taste is crude and un¬ 
developed, but his abounding life responds to rough 
but vivacious street music; the rude expression of the 
merely animal vitality within him. 

Every human being passes in rapid succession 
through all the various phases of development by 
means of which the race has slowly and laboriously 
evolved in countless ages; and for the time, the hoy 
is very much of a little savage, and is most susceptible 
to the rhythmic element in music, which is the first 
to appeal to savage races, and the first to be used by 
them. The first musical instrument was the drum. 

A little later we find the youth and maiden, in the 
first flush of adolescence, responding eagerly to the 
throbbing sensuous measures of dance music in its 
various forms. They are full of buoyant elation, of 
the love of life and action and physical movement, 
replete with joyous anticipation of the untried ex¬ 
periences, the fascinating mysteries of existence. 

The Whirl of the Dance 

The gaiety, sensuous beauty and swift giddy whirl 
of the dance, as expressed and suggested by the music, 


appeal naturally and irresistibly to the mood of that 
epoch of their development; especially the waltz, which 
is the love dance of all races, the idealized, only half 
realized mating instinct, voiced in pulsing, alluring 
melody, like the songs of birds in springtime. / 

It has been well though quaintly said that we all 
•love to “emote.” That is, we enjoy thrilling to the 
vividly expressed emotions of others in the strains of 
.great music. It adds by just so much to our own 
emotional experience, and we are gratified to find the 
moods we have ourselves felt or imagined, reflected in 
musical art. It puts us in sympathetic touch with other 
minds and hearts, and gives us the comfort of feeling 
that in joy and pain, in hope and despair, we are one 
with our kind. Music is the golden chain whose links 
bind all humanity together in a bond of common feel¬ 
ing and fellowship. 

Music of the Battle 

The effect which stirring, martial music has upon 
troops, whether on the march or on going into battle, 
has been long known by all military experts; stimulat¬ 
ing to courage, endurance, fortitude and patriotism. It 
is not without good reason that the band is considered 
as necessary a part of the equipment of every regi¬ 
ment as its flag or its munition train. 

When the soldier returns from his campaigns to 
home and sweetheart, wearing his honorable scars and 
well-earned medals, the love-song, the serenade, and 
the wedding march are the appropriate expression and 
fitting accompaniment of his next vital experience, the 
supreme hour of love’s flood tide, the priceless reward 
for which he has toiled and fought. 

Again, from the days when Egyptian and Greek 
priests chanted their invocations to gods now de¬ 
throned and well nigh forgotten, to the present time, 
when from church and cathedral all-over Christendom, 
the mass and anthem swell in praise of Him at whose 
birth it is claimed the very angels sang for joy, every 
form of religion has drawn much of its influence and 
compelling power from music. 

Gods May Rise and Fall 

Gods may rise and fall, faiths wax and wane, creeds 
•be made, modified and abandoned, but music remains, 
and will remain, outliying them all, to voice those 
subtle, indestructible, otherwise inexpressible instincts 
and aspirations of the human heart, which reach out 
and up for the higher, purer, truer life, the lifq above 
self and earth and material things; the life which is 
of the spirit and appertains to, is a part of, the eternal 
universal spirit, by whatever name it may be called. 

What matters the form or appellation of the partic¬ 
ular cult which music for a time is calledrupon to 
serve? Is not the essential essence, when reduced to 
the last analysis virtually the same; the effect prac¬ 
tically identical in every case, in ancient Egypt or 
modern America? Even though we may intellectually 
disagree with the beliefs and form of service’ of any 
given sect, who has not felt himself lifted aboye and 
beyond himself and his daily material environment, 
into a realm of purer, higher being and clearer per¬ 
ception, on the majestic wings of solemn choral har¬ 
monies? Creeds may falsify the facts, dogmas may 


deny the fundamental truths they assert, preachers may 
vilify and blaspheme the very God they claim to serve; 
but music remains true to the ultimate verities. 

When We Live in Memory 

In later life, when we have reached the introspective 
and retrospective age, and are prone to live in memo¬ 
ries, rather than in hopes and in anticipations, associ¬ 
ation adds its mystic spell to the charm and potency 
of certain strains of music. Amelie Rives once said; 
“Memory hath a ticklish trick of riding on a perfume.” 
The same is true of melody. The half forgotten frag¬ 
ment of a tune, heard or recalled by accident, is 
fraught with recollections sadly sweet, like flowers 
from the grave of dead joys. It will unlock store¬ 
houses of memory, the very existence of which has 
been forgotten for decades, and we live again among 
the revivified scenes and persons of the long buried 
past. This is the secret of the hold certain old familiar 
melodies have on the public; not their intrinsic worth, 
but the associations connected with them. 

At last, when the end has come, when the final 
shadows have closed about us in fear or hope or stoic 
courage, music performs its last sad ministrations, 
music that I fancy must mean to some of us in very 
truth, as Tennyson has said, “Music that gentlier on 
the spirit lies than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 

The funeral chant subdues the heartbroken sobs of 
the mourners and sighs in pitiful excuses for the lost 
opportunities and missed possibilities, the many might- 
have-beens of our earthly sojourn. Tolling bells and 
muffled minor measures of the funeral march accom¬ 
pany us to our last resting place, where the eternal 
mystery takes us into its silent keeping. 

Music the Best of Our Friends 

Thus music, the first, last, best, most constant of 
our friends among the fine arts, meets us at the thres¬ 
hold'of life with gentle caressing voice, soothes, en¬ 
courages, cheers and strengthens us through all its 
manifold experiences, inspires us to the loftiest en¬ 
deavors, quickens and stimulates our purest, deepest 
emotions, sympathetically echoes our every mood and 
experience, and leaves reluctantly at last only when its 
soft solemn harmonies have muffled the clang of the 
iron portals of the tomb. 

Or does it leave us even then? Who can speak with 
authority? We can only note that in all dreams and 
pictures of the hereafter, music is the only one of the 
fine arts which has a place. We do not hear of poets 
writing and reciting great verses or of artists painting 
pictures, but we do hear of the harp, which is the 
emblem of instrumental music, and of choral harmon¬ 
ies, typifying vocal music; so that music, of all the 
arts, seems to survive the dissolution of humanity. 

It has been said and’ often quoted, “Music is the 
only thing of Heaven we have on earth, the only thing 
of earth we take to Heaven.” 


A Beethoven symphony (except the articulate part 
of the Ninth) expresses noble feeling, but not thought; 
it has moods, but no ideas. Wagner added thought 
and produced the music drama— 'George Bernard 
Shaw. 
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Piano Study as an Aid to Good Health 

By Aubertine Woodward Moore 

Whenever you are told that this or that piano student 
is a victim of wrecked health because of work on the 
keyboard, you may be sure that careful inquiry will 
prove to you that if piano practice had anything to 
do with the matter it was because if was not conducted 
in the right way. The abuse, not the use of the in¬ 
strument causes disaster. There is that about the right 
kind of piano practice which induces health, develops 
all the forces of the human being and provides a well- 
rounded, symmetrical individual. 

Look at the broad, strong shoulders and back of a 
great piano virtuoso, and you will become conscious 
of a sense of power. Consider how intimately the 
muscles of hands and arms are related to those of the 
entire torso, and you will realize how those in im¬ 
mediate use insensibly affect the entire muscular 
system. You will find the strong arms of the pianist 
can bear weights that would cause the average laborer 
in manual lines to stagger, and bear them without 
flinching. Tension and relaxation, in constant inter¬ 
change, form the pianist’s watchword, as we may readily 
discover. 

Athletic exercise calls many muscles into play, but 
the athlete is apt to develop his jnuscular forces at the 
expense of his circulation. When this is unduly dis¬ 
turbed by excessive muscular activity, ruined health, 
perhaps shortened life, will ensue, but it need not be 
so in the case of the pianist. True, his circulation is 
often quickened by his emotions as well as by his 
muscular activity, even thrown into a turmoil, but he 
has a remedy in his trained intellect which furnishes 
him with blessed self-control. In music, and'preemi¬ 
nently in music study through the mediumship of the 
piano, mind, muscles and emotions are brought into 
equalized play; in other words, -head, hands and heart 
all work harmoniously together, if the highest goal be 
reached. The head bids the heart command itself and 
neither yield to unwonted excitement, nor yet permit its 
deepest, holiest feelings to be crushed. Moreover, this 
wise monitor, wise as it must be when well stored with 
suitably digested knowledge, bids the muscles comport 
themselves properly, not keeping up a continual tension; 
never becoming rigid and relaxing entirely in the right 
place. 

Don’t Sit too Long at the Keyboard 

Bodily harm may be caused by sitting too long at a 
stretch at the piano, and there is no need of doing so. 
It is an exploded theory that it is absolutely essential 
for the piano student to sit for uninterrupted hours 
manipulating the keyboard, and from eight to ten hours 
daily for a long period of years. Many have learned 
that a large percentage of study may be effectively ac¬ 
complished away from 'the instrument, not only in 
regard to the foundation and architecture of music, but 
in cultivating the ability to call up a-mental tone picture 
from a printed page, that is hearing it mentally with¬ 
out the aid of any instrument, which leads to the heights 
of mpsicianship. 

While laboring with the keyboard the student should 
beware that the room in which he works is of a tem¬ 
perature neither too hot npr too cold—60 degrees 
Fahrenheit is not bad—and there should be good venti¬ 
lation. Vitiated air is an excellent breeder of a vitiated 
constitution. Whatever amount of time it is found 
desirable to devote to the piano should be divided into 
periods corresponding with the native strength of the 
student. It is well to rise from one’s seat several times 
during each period, move about the room, open a door, 

■ or a window and inhale great draughts of fresh air to 
invigorate the worker for further effort. The exercise 
of a little discretion will render it possible so to 
choose the pauses that continuity of purpose or effort 
be not rudely disturbed. 

To sit too long in one position is not good for any 
person. It is perhaps less injurious for the pianist who 
brings a large proportion of his physical forces into 
activity than for the writer who sits at a desk for in¬ 
stance, and employs but one hand and arm. At the 
same time it behooves the pianist to keep body and 
mind on the alert in all endeavors, It is folly to ex¬ 
pect to accomplish anything worth while with a sluggish 
tired, half-asleep mind. It will scarcely fall into this 
undesirable state if genuine interest is felt in what is 
being done and rejoicing is experienced in finding that 
the worker continually draws nearer the goal. Nor 
must the body permit itself to become weary for, if it 
does, all its parts- that are brought into play will stiffen 
and utterly fail to accomplish their aims. Then is the 
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psychological moment to pause and rest in the manner 
indicated, and relax—relax—relax. 

The Cause of Hand Cramp 

If ever you hear of a piano student who is suffering 
from “pianist’s cramp,” you may feel confident that stu¬ 
dent has not practiced in the right way. He has for¬ 
gotten to work for suppleness as well as strength. 
There has been too much tension and little, if any, 
relaxation. It is precisely the same with what is known 
as “writer’s cramp.” Here, it will be found, that the pen 
has been habitually clutched with a convulsive grasp, 
the muscles tightened until they ache and become often 
hopelessly stiffened. Those who hold the pen firmly, 
yet easily, may write for hours without fatigue or 
damage, especially if they pause now and then, lay aside 
the pen, lower and shake the arm, then begin again. 

This matter of suitable relaxation cannot be too much 
emphasized. It is invaluable in piano practice, indeed a 
positive necessity, and those who have cultivated it will 
derive from it untold benefits in every phase of life. 

A story is told of a lady who, slipping on the ice in a 
dangerous place, fell without breaking a bone or being 
damaged by other than slight bruises. Asked how she 
had managed to escape injury she laughingly observed, 
“I simply relaxed.” This' led some one to inquire what 
made her think of relaxation. “It came to me naturally 
as I found myself falling. I learned to exercise it in 
my piano practice, and it has served me many a good 
turn.” It is not meant to assert that relaxation will 
always avert danger from a fall, but merely, that in 
nine cases out of ten when properly used it will be of 
some service. 

Not %: suggestion has been here made that has not 
been put into operation in my own experience. Far 
from robust in my youth, I consider the magnificent 
health and strength of my middle and later years due 
largely to piano practice and study. I have a muscular 
development that enables me to-day, without the slight¬ 
est inconvenience to sit and walk erect, as few young 
people can do, and it was not attained at the expense 
of heart, or any other organ. My hands and arms 
are so strong that I continually astonish my young 
friends, and my circulation is of the best. The study 
of theory, harmony, counterpoint, composition and the 
history of music have afforded me a mental discipline 
superior to that gained from advanced mathematics. 

Did it ever occur to you how many pianists live to 
ripe old age, and continue to be useful to the end? 
Take your musical encyclopedia and seek out the list 
for yourself. You will find those who are short-lived 
as well, but in most instances their health was im¬ 
paired by other causes than piano playing. More and 
more music is regarded as a fountain of youth, and 
piano practice, with genuine musicianship for its aim, a 
means of superb symmetrical development of all the 
faculties of a human being. From it may be gained, 
if entered into in the right spirit, noble discipline, 
patience, perseverance, concentration, self-control, • 
rightly guided will, and all that goes to bring out the 
intellectual, physical and spiritual forces of a splendid 
character. 


Tonal Technical Practice 

By Mrs. Lucille Pratt Gunter 

In the study and practice of technique the students’ 
mind is usually centered on one thing and one thing 
alone—cold, hard technique. He hits away usually 
harshly to that end; thinking of the evenness and 
strength and speed with which he is playing. He gives 
his attention to playing each finger exactly as it should 
be played and to some it is in the best possible posi¬ 
tion for the ready and easy following of the coming 
note, etc., raised properly, etc., etc. But the one all 
important factor hardly ever occurs to him. He can 
be working and accomplishing along another line at 
the same time and that is, the art of producing beauti¬ 
ful tones. 

With every note that is played the student can be 
thinking of tone—always tone—ever tone—and then some 
more tone, there cannot be too much attention along 
this direction for it is one of the chief results of suc¬ 
cessful work. The student must concentrate on mak¬ 
ing every note beautiful that he plays, making each 
note sing and listening carefully that it does sing, that 
it is not harsh but beautiful. And what is the result? 
practicing that becomes a joy and pleasure in itself 
(and incidentally not quite so hard on our friends and 
relatives who are forced to listen to our practicing) 
and a ready adaptability in tone with every composi¬ 
tion that is taken up. 


Straightening Out the Strausses 

Thc fact that Richard b'trauss is now perhaps the 
foremost living composer has not saved h,m from 
foretno , with other composers of the same name. 

Tust S as Richard Wagner, the composer of Tannhiiuser, 
Lohengrin Tristan and Parsifal, somet.mes gets con- 
fused with the other German Wagner who wrote 
Under the Double Eagle and other Sousa-hke marches, 
so Richard Strauss has often been confused w.th the 
famous valse composers of V.enna. 

“Up to the time when Richard Strauss became well 
known,” remarks Mr. Cuthbert Hadden m Ins Modern 
Scans, “the name of Strauss was assooated 
chiefly with the family of waltz composers. But 
Richard Strauss has no connection w.th the Johann 
’Strauss who earned the title of the father of the 
Viennese waltz, nor with Johann’s more famous son, 
the so-called ‘waltz-king.’ composer of the haunt,ng 
Blue Danube Mr. Hadden might a so have added 
that Richard Strauss is also not related to Oscar 
Strauss the newest arrival among the Strausses of 
Vienna’who is well known by now as the composer of 
The Chocolate Soldier, the Waltz Dream and other 
ear-entrancing works in the light opera style. 


Third ETUDE Prize Contest 

As previously announced, the Third Etude Prize 
Contest for Pianoforte Compositions closed promptly 
on July 1st. Since that time the judges have been 
busily engaged in examining manuscripts and arriving 
at the final decisions. The work of the judges having 
been completed, the final announcement of awards is 
appended. 

As in the two previous contests, manuscripts were 
submitted in large numbers, coming from all quarters 
and representing the work of many composers. There 
were in all some 1,200 manuscripts and the average of 
excellence was very high, so much so that in some 
instances the decisions were made only after con¬ 
siderable difficulty. Every manuscript submitted was 
given the most careful consideration and the pieces 
were gone over a number of times, especially those 
which survived the preliminary sortings. We are much 
gratified with the interest and enthusiasm displayed in 
this contest and we wish to take this opportunity of 
thanking all those who participated and extend our 
sincere congratulations to the prize winners. 

The awards are as follows: 

Class 1. For the Best Three Concert Pieces for 
Piano Solo. 

First Prize—Reinhard W. Gebhardt, Paris, Texas. 

Second Prize—Frank Howard Warner, New York 
City. 

Third Prize—Otto Merz, Bellevue, Pa. 

Class 2. For the Best Four Parlor Pieces for 
Piano. 

First Prize—-Archie Mumma, Dayton, Ohio. 

Second Prize—Carlo Mora, Key West, Fla. 

Third Prize—G. Marschal-Loepke. Wollaston, Mass. 

Fourth Prize—Henri Weil, New York City. 

Class 3. For the Best Four Pieces in Dance 
Form, etc. 

First Prize—Irenee Berge, New York City. 

Second Prize—George Dudley Martin, Tunkhan- 
nock, Pa. 

Third Prize—James R. Gillette, Macon. Ga. 

Fourth Prize—A. W. Lansing, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Class 4. For the Best Four Easy Teaching Pieces 
in Any Style. 

First Prize—Horace Clark, Houston, Texas. 

Second Prize—Laura Remick Copp. Champaign, Ill. 

Third Prize—Robert Pickard, Leeds, England. 

Fourth Prize—Albert Locke Norris, Northampton, 
Mass. 

These fifteen composers come from sections widely 
separated. As in the last Prize Contest before this 
one, all are Americans with one exception, and two 
women composers are among the winners. There are 
a number of names in the list which will be entirely 
new to the majority of our Etude readers. Three of 
the above composers are represented in this issue of 
I he Etude by their respective prize winning composi¬ 
tions. Other prize winning compositions will appear 
tn following issues of The Etude. 


The process of creating music is often to a great 
extent, beyond the control of the composer, just as 
is the case with the novelist and his characters.— 
Edward MacDowell. 
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How to Start a Musical Kindergarten 

By Eva Higgins Marsh 


The publication of Batchelor and Landon’s Musical Kindergarten Method aroused a great interest among teachers who had previously 
imagined that the establishment of a Kindergarten class demanded very expensive preparation. 

The following article gives additional practical ideas upon:the subject. 


When Friedrich Wilhelm August Froebel opened 
his first kindergarten in 1837 his one great ideal was 
to give to children some of the many natural advan¬ 
tages which had been denied to him. Indeed he 
preached that the best teacher was the one who could 
trace the line back to his own childhood and feel 
those needs which all children have but which they 
often seem incapable of expressing. 

It was quite natural that in time the Froebel idea 
should be applied to musical instruction. In music we 
have an unusual number of musical symbols to be 
learned before the art itself can be practiced. These 
symbols are embraced in the word “Notation.” In 
arithmetic the symbols are ten digits, in reading the 
symbols are at first twenty-seven letters, but in music 
in addition to the signs for notes, rests, clefs, etc., 
there must be learned some thirty or forty positions 
upon the staff and an equal number upon the instru¬ 
ment to be played. 

Thus we find in music a technology really quite 
involved and one demanding the best skill of the 
teacher. The modern teacher has found that in many 
instances material similar to that employed by Froebel 
is highly desirable. Thus arose the Musical Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Many teachers have held aloof from the Musical 
Kindergarten idea feeling that an exhaustive course 
of study was necessary and then that the apparatus 
used would prove too expensive to be practical. Of 
course it is possible to spend years in the study of so 
important a subject and purchase very elaborate and 
expensive apparatus. The following, however, is intended 
for the average teacher, who by means of the follow¬ 
ing and such a book as the Kindergarten Method of 
Batchellor and Landon, could start a practical class. 

Teachers of piano are studying, more and more, kin¬ 
dergarten methods for small music students, embody¬ 
ing the things essential to normal child development. 
But there are many ways in which the mother, who 
has had ordinary musical advantages, can help interest 
her child or supplement the work of a teacher who does 
not employ such methods. 

First, the Need of Companionship. This may be solved 
by taking three or four children of the same age and 
doing the work together, or by class lessons, as often 
as may be arranged conveniently. This, too, aids in 
singing the scales, intervals and songs in unison, the 
games and drills employed, and various forms of com¬ 
petition which naturally appeal to children. 

Second, Suitable Material. Much of. the material 
obtainable in shops handling kindergarten and school 
supplies may be used. Scissors, paste and paste 
brushes, cardboard for sewing silhouette paper, sewing 
silk and colored cardboard or heavy paper, blackboard 
cloths, chalk and eraser, music books,' such are used 
in the schools, costing five cents, pencils, Perry pic¬ 
tures, etc. Stories of lives ■ of musicians, especially 
adapted to children, are readily obtainable, as well as 
musical games such as Musical Authors, Great Com¬ 
posers, Musical Dominoes, and many others of value 
in teaching elementary musical subjects. 


A Practical Example 

Betty is past six and has had several months in 
school, accustoming her to the use of a pencil, making 
of letters and figures, a bit of discipline and an idea 
of what application meansrtj Without this, piano study 
is apt to be rather up-hill-iiivork. She is first told the 
story of the Tone Family and their relation to each 
other and hears them on the piano. Soon her ear 
quickly tells her which one is struck. The Family is 
naturally divided into black children and white chil¬ 
dren and also into two big groups, the girls in the 
upper part of the keyboard and the boys in the lower 


part. The sign denoting each, 




of 


interest, and these she learns to make on the board 


(made of blackboard cloth) and next in her music 
book. Notes come next, whole, half, quarter and eighth 
notes, and then the position on the staff that each tone 
occupies. 

In learning these we use the sewing material, 
making the outline of each which has been pricked 
on the cards; also whole and half rests. Tiny doll 
babies are cut from our silhouette paper, and the 
head of each, which is the size of the note, pasted on 
large staves. This may be done for all the lines and 
spaces in each clef. Outlines of her hand and those 
of her little friends are cut from this same paper and 
mounted on cardboard, and much is made of the mus¬ 
cular development necessary, which is furthered by a 
series of hand gymnastics. She is also given the paste 
brush again to make one or two octaves of the key¬ 
board, with strips of black and white paper the size of 
the piano keys. On this miniature keyboard, which is 
placed on the table, she also learns, after each key has 
been correctly lettered, correct hand position and little 
finger exercises. Only after the hand is thus formed 
is she allowed to take these to the piano. The result is 
pleasing to the ear, no dissonant sound, fingers nearly 
equally strong and the feeling that she is able to do 
something well is most encouraging. 

Much may be made of “Perception Cards.” 

The cards have the five lines and spaces, and the 
clef sign, and on each is made in clear, black type one 
note. All lines and spaces in each clef are thus made; 
also added lines above and below the staff. Teach the 
bass clef, playing down from middle c, thus: 


Na. I. 



and the division of notes on a ten-line staff is very 
simple. 

Similar cards may be made for the triad in its three 
positions through various keys. The combination of 
notes into chords early interests children. Cards are 
thus: 


No. 2. 

first Position. Second Position. Third Position. 



This same work is later in the first grade copied in 
the music book. 

Much interest is shown in making and writing words, 
combining the letters of the musical scale. Here arc 
a few: 



The list includes cab, cabbage, badge, hag, baggage, 
gage, dead, deaf, deed, face, adage, add, age, cafe, fade, 
fad. Some pupils have made nearly forty different 
words. These may also be spelled in each clef and also 
in lines above and below each clef. The blackboard is 
most useful in this work. 


Developing the Rhythmic Sense 

Very early in her music study, Betty and her friends 
learned to enjoy their “concert,” which consisted of 
well-known classic selections which they heard often 
enough to associate name and composer and piece. 
They are also constantly shown what to listen for in 
these compositions: the theme or “time,” the harmony 
or “chords,” but most of all they enjoy marking the 
rhythm or “time.” Sometimes they clap it, sometimes 
tap it, but always try to mark the accented portions and 
thus guess, and very accurately too, the time sign. The 
possibilities in these “concerts” are unlimited, and the 
attention paid to hand position and general attitude of 
the performer is very critical. Later, they may take part 
themselves and are taught to get on and off the stool 
properly, graciously acknowledge their audience and 
gradually lose the nervous fear of playing before others. 

They also sing the scales in unison, and write it in 
their book before they play it upon .the piano. They 
write simple melodies from dictation, sing them, then 
play them, and even in the kindergarten age can play 
these in several keys—that is, transpose. They learn 
to think and hear music and then play. Early finger- 
exercises have words set to them, and the enjoyment 
in playing them is thus real and lasting. 

At the same time we began to play musical games 
after each study period. Perry pictures may be 
mounted on stiff cardboard and cut in various shapes, 
making fine musical puzzle pictures at small cost. 
Betty soon learned to know the faces of the masters 
and each child soon had her favorite one. 

In teaching note values, cardboard of different colors 
may be procured and cut into large circles. Thus one 
large circle is the whole note. The next colored circle 
is cut in halves and fitted over the whole note circle. 
How simple the process of learning how many notes 
of one kind equal one of another, for the two halves 
equal one whole. Another color is cut into quarters, 
and so on to sixteenth notes. In combining note values 
and time signs, an exercise called “barring” is good. 
Thus this exercise is to be “barred." 


No. 4. 



Too much play? Not if rightly directed. With so 
much of the drudgery of the piano practice taken away 
from the instrument, the piano itself becomes a medium 
for harmonious sounds, which trained little fingers 
know how to produce. More important still, they arc 
learning to think musically and to love music. 


Mothers, Do You Need These Dont’s ? 

By Mrs. H. B. Hudson. 

Don’t select a teacher in whom you cannot fully 
trust. 

Don’t tell your teacher how to teach. 

Don’t interrupt the lesson by your questions or re¬ 
marks. 

Don’t allow others to be in the room during the 
lesson hour. 

Don’t have the room so cold that the fingers of both 
teacher and pupil become numb. 

Don’t give the teacher the most uncomfortable, chair 
in the house. 

Don^t fail to have the piano tuned when necessary. 

Don’t make the teacher wait while you hunt for the 
child’s exercises from among heaps of other music. 

Don’t expect the child to do as good work with his 
feet dangling in midair, as if he had a stool upon which 
to rest them. 

Don’t select the lesson hour for your shopping, leav¬ 
ing the baby in the teacher’s care. 
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Three Etude Prize Winners 


HENRI WEIL 

As the winner of the 
Fourth Prize in Class II of 
the Etude Prize contest Mr. 
Weil has brought forward 
an exceedingly good Funeral 
March. With- its original 
melodies and its stallful har¬ 
monic treatment it should 
become deservedly popular. 
Born in New York in 1870 
of French and German an¬ 
cestry, Mr. Weil was 
brought up in an atmos¬ 
phere of music in his home. 
He studied piano at the age 
of seven and at the age of 
sixteen went to Europe 
where he became the pupil of Heuser in Counterpoint, 
Seiss in Piano and the famous Jensen in Composition. 
His orchestral works have attracted favorable atten¬ 
tion and many of his songs and piano pieces have 
been very successful. This is the third time that 
Mr. Weil has won a prize in Etude contests, 1911, 1914 
and 1915. The Etude congratulates Mr. Weil upon his 
success upon these three occasions. Of his many com¬ 
positions for piano may be mentioned pMvcturne in D 
Flat, Barcarolle, Butterfly Valse, La Chasse, The Doll's 
Promenade, The Evening Prayer, The Hunt, The Little 
Parader’s March, Lullabye, Ode to Spring, Pulse of 
Spring, Reverie, Rosemary, Slumber Song, Song at 
Even, Song of Birds. 



Henki Weil 


JAMES R. GILLETTE 

James Robert Gillette was 
born in Roseboom, New 
York, in 1886. At the age 
of seven years he began the 
study of music with a pupil 
of the well-known John 
Zundel. Later in life, he 
entered Syracuse University, 
studying organ with Harry 
L. Vibbard, and composition 
with Dr. William Berwald. 
Hence he is entirely an 
American trained musician. 

While residing in Syra¬ 
cuse, Mr. Gillette became 
well known as a concert 
organist and his compo¬ 
sitions grew rapidly in pub¬ 
lic favor. Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga., hearing of 
his work, offered him the professorship of organ and 
harmony, which he accepted. Since residing in the 
South he has gained an enviable reputation as a 
recitalist and teacher. He is organist and director of 
St. Paul’s P. E. Church, and conductor of the Hyechka 
Club, a Woman’s Choral organization. 

Numbered among his compositions are those for 
piano, organ, and voice; and many anthems and one 
cantata, The Light Everlasting, which has been re¬ 
viewed in The Etude. 

Mr. Gillette’s Marche Religieuse was awarded the 
Third Prize in Class 3 of the recent Contest. This is 
an imposing movement of the grand march type, sono¬ 
rous and with a fine Aving. 



James R. Gillette 


A. W. LANSING 

The Fourth Prize in Class 
III of the recent contest was 
awarded to Mr. A. W. Lan¬ 
sing for bis very attractive 
Menuet. Moderne. This 
piece is aptly named, it is 
a Minuet in rhythm, but in 
harmonic treatment it is dis¬ 
tinctly modern. Played in a 
dignified manner and well 
accented with large full tone 
it will prove most effective. 

New York is Mr. Lan¬ 
sing’s native state. He was 
born at Cohoes, August 26, 
1861. After graduating 
from Williams College he 
became an organist and for 
many years his standing has been exceptionally high 
in his profession. Practically all of this time he has 
officiated at different churches in Albany. His musical 
education has been attained almost entirely through 
self study. His compositions number over two hun¬ 
dred and many of his pieces written for the church 
service have become very popular indeed. As the 
director of the Cohoes Philharmonic Society, the Hudson 
Choral' and the Ballston Choral, he has won an estab¬ 
lished position in his own home district. His success¬ 
ful compositions include Tarry with me (Duet), The 
Lord is Risen (Solo), and the well-known anthems If 
ye Love me. Now the Day is Over. Sun of my Soul, 
Angelic Voices, God that Madest Heaven and Earth 
and Message of Christmas. 



Educational Notes on Etude Music 


VALSE BRILLANTE—A. NOLCK. 

Mr. Nolck is one of the successful modern writers 
■who makes a specialty of drawing-room music of the 
higher class. He has been represented successfully in 
the Etude on several previous occasions. The Valse 
Brillante is one of his newest and best works. It is 
of the style of what might be called a ‘‘running waltz,” 
and as such it should be played at a rather brisk rate 
of speed, requiring evenness and agikty of finger ac¬ 
tion. The middle section will require an expressive 
style of playing with due attention to the rather in¬ 
tense climaxes. Grade 6. 

. EXALTATION—R. FERBER. 

The secondary title of this piece is Rondo-Etude. 
It is a rondo in form, that is to say the principal theme 
keeps recurring after each new theme, and it is an 
etude in point of technical demands, the continuous 
sixteenth rhythm in the right hand making it almost 
a “perpetual motion” piece. Grade 4. 

AT DANCING SCHOOL—M. ARNOLD. 

A clever little waltz movement with more originality 
than one usually finds in the easy teaching piece. 
Grade 2 

BIZET—P. LAWSON. 

This piece is from a new series of operatic excerpts 
in wdiich various popular themes are introduced, pre¬ 
ceded by some original thematic material. Young 
players will enjoy the Toreador Song from Carmen. 
Grade 2. 

SHOWER OF STARS—P. WACHS. 

In connection with the portrait and biographical 
note of Paul Wachs to be found in this issue, we also 
offer his most successful piano piece, the Shower of 
Stars. Although Mr. Wachs saw fit -to write chiefly 
in drawing-room style he was an unusually skilled and 
well-grounded musician with the ability to write in all 
the larger forms. His pianoforte compositions dis¬ 
play a rare inventive talent together with the very 
best of workmanship. The Shower of Stars should be 
played in brilliant style but with delicacy and finish. 
Grade 5. 


By Preston Ware Orem 

THE VOCAL NUMBERS. 

Three songs of remarkable excellence will be found 
in this issue, totally dissimilar, but each a gem in its 
own way. 

Mr. H. T. Burleigh’s Jean is a most expressive song 
which will prove grateful to the vocalist and appealing 
to the listener. It is a real heart song. 

Mr. Neidlinger’s Rockin' In De Win' is one of the 
best southern dialect songs ever written. It is an im¬ 
mediate success wherever it is sung. 

Mr. George Chapman’s Had I But You is a very 
pretty song in the Scotch style which will prove very 
desirable for encore purposes. 

THE ORGAN NUMBERS. 

Mr. Henry Parker’s Melody in A appeared orig¬ 
inally as a violin solo and was very much liked. As 
arranged for pipe organ it is no less effective than in 
the original and its sphere of usefulness is much en¬ 
larged. This will prove very satisfactory as a soft 
voluntary or offertory. 

Gounod’s Faust offers an almost inexhaustible mine 
■of melody for the arranger, many of the melodies of 
suett character as to prove especially well adapted for 
the organ. Such is the case with the fragment from 
the Garden Scene which has been arranged as a postlude. 

THE FOUR-HAND NUMBERS. 

In spite of the innumerable arrangements and tran¬ 
scriptions from Verdi’s II Trovatore it has proven 
difficult to find a satisfactory intermediate grade four- 
hand arrangement' of the celebrated "Miserere.’’ We 
present this month a new transcription which will be 
found effective in all respects, well balanced, playable, 
and faithful to the original. 

Mr. Christiani’s On the Flag Ship is an original 
foiir-hand piece which will prove seasonable and en¬ 
joyable. The parts are well balanced and rather more 
independent than one usually finds in march move¬ 
ments of lighter character. 

IN THE MOSQUE-L. OEHMLER. 

This is a characteristic piece of much excellence, one 
of the best pieces that we have seen from the pen of 


Mr. Oehmler. The harmonies are interesting through¬ 
out and the piece as a whole will serve as an excellent 
study in chord playing. Grade 4. 

ROSY DAWN—H. CLARKE. 

Rosy Dawn is a very useful teaching piece of in¬ 
termediate, grade. It is in the lighter drawing-room 
style idealizing the mazurka rhythm. It will require 
agile and accurate finger work. Grade 3. 

CHIMING BELLS—C. M. ARTHUR. 

Chiming Dells is a modern gavotte movement, grace¬ 
ful and refined. This will prove useful as a study in 
chord playing and in the staccato touch. It will also 
make a good recital number. Grade 3. 

DEVOTION—A. L. NORRIS. 

Mr. Norris’ Devotion is a quiet and tasteful song 
without words. Although originally intended as a piano 
piece this will also make an effective number for the 
cabinet organ. With very little adaptation it might 
be used as a soft voluntary on the pipe organ. Grade 3. 

SQUIRREL IN THE TREES—B. METCALFE. 

Mr. Bruce Metcalfe, who has not been represented 
previously in our music pages, is showing progress as a 
writer of teaching pieces for the piano. Squirrel in 
the Trees is a bright little scherzo movement with a 
good rhythmic swing. Grade 2. 

HUNGARIAN CAMP SONG (VIOLIN AND 
PIANO)—fc. WARE. 

The well-known American violinist, Helen Ware, is 
making a specialty of Hungarian music. She has re¬ 
cently arranged several of- the folk melodics as violin 
solos for concert or recital use. The Hungarian Camp 
Song is a particularly striking number. The melody 
dates from the period which is usually considered to 
be the Golden Age” of the Hungarian folk song. The 
melodies of this period are characterized by a certain 
majestic simplicity as well as by a pungency'of rhythm, 
expressing unusual emotional powers 
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Prize Composition 
Etude Contest 
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From, here go back to and play to A ; then,play Coda. 
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THE ETUDE 


ROSY DAWN 




From here go to the beginning and play to Fine; then, pi ay Trio. 
Copyright 1915 by Ttaeo. Presser Co. 
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IN THE MOSQUE 


LEO OEHMLER, Op. 199 
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ON THE FLAG SHIP 
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ON THE FLAG SHIP 
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Andante m. m. J 


MISERERE 

from “IE TROVATORE” 
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MISERERE 
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THE ETUDE 


SHOWER OF STARS 


PLUIE D’ETOILES 

CAPRICE PAUL WACHS 
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EXALTATION 

RONDO-ETUDE RICHARD FERBER 
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AT DANCING SCHOOL 


Tempo diValsle M.M.J. =72 MAURICE ARNOLD 
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CHIMING BELLS 

Moderato grazioso m.m. J = ios GAVOTTE 


C.M. ARTHUR 
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DEVOTION 



THE SQUIRREL IN THE TREES 


Vivace M. M. J = 108 BRUCE METCALFE, Op. 79 
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i Moderato 


ROCKIN’ IN DE WIN’ 

A RACCOON LULLABY 


Words and Music by 
W. H. NEIDLINGER 


1. Sleep ma lit-tie ba - by ’Coon, Un-der-neath de big roun’ moon; 

2. Ef vo’hearde hun-ters rou n’. Don’ vo' make de least-es ’ soun’ ; 



W’en yo’s in de tree a - swing - in,’ Mam - my jes can’t keep from sing - in’: Sleep ma lit - tie ba - by ’Coon. 



Copyright MCMIV by The William Maxwell Music Co. 
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JEAN 


FRANK L. STANTON 

Fervently, with good rhythm 


H. T. BURLEIGH 



know that I’m long-ing for you to - night For your lips, for the clasp of your hand so white, And the sound of your 



dear?— Jean, my Jean, with the glan - ces bright, Where the smile shines through the tear^ 



_ Do you know that I’m call-ing to you to - night, Where the sea-gulls cry like ghosts in flight An’the dark falls 



God you were here to-night, Braid - ing your beau-ti-ful tress-es of light, And that I were ly - ing there!_J. 



Also published for Medium and Low Voice 
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To a s. 

SENNETT STEPHENS IT A I) I RUT YOU 

Slowly and with feeling i DU i 1 W ^ 


GEORGE CHAPMAN 



hear the wind’s moan on - ly, And nev-er the cheer of song.- The sun its glow and its glo - ry has lost, 



the sky, its blue;_ Dear heart, Were an-oth - er sto - ry Had I but you!- Oh! Lad-die, my lov-er 

. - — s 
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HUNGARIAN CAMP SONGS 

KTJRUCZ PERIOD * 8th CENTURY 

Arranged by 
HELEN WARE 



a) These harmonics may he omitted, and the notes as indicated be played one octave higher. 

b) This measure maybe omitted, at discretion. 

C) If desired the notes in smaller type may be omitted. 

Copyright 1915 by Theo.Presser Co. 



Presto 



Scene from “Faust” 



































































































































































































































































Arr. by WM. NOELSCH 
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Deeds Not Words! 


The following excerpt from Mr. Henry 
Holden Huss’s contribution to the Piano 
Conference at the Convention of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, at Pitts¬ 
burgh, calls attention to a condition of 
affairs which has come within the expe¬ 
rience of all teachers and should be rem¬ 
edied. The excerpt is taken from the 
report of the proceedings: 

“Some educators seem to think that we 
are insisting too much on the relaxation 
of the wrist and arm muscles. It is na¬ 
tural at times to think that because stu¬ 
dents, have read and heard a great deal 
on the subject, all is well. But not so. 
As a warning I must relate here an 
incident out 1 of my own experience as a 
teacher which happened some years ago. 
A lady, a rather experienced piano-teacher, 
who had at a previous time taken several 
years of Dr. William Mason, applied to 
me for lessons. I named a date, and 
when Miss Blank came for her first les¬ 
son, she said, “I must have overplayed 
my right hand and arm, they pain me 
severely, etc.” I saw what the matter 
was, and told her she must not only have 
overplayed the right hand, but in playing 
she must have held it stiffly, and without 
proper relaxation. She assented to this, 
and said bitterly, “You would think that 
after studying with Dr. Mason for sev¬ 
eral years I should have known better.” 

Mischievous Zeal 

“Now, the obvious point of this remi¬ 
niscence is, that although she had heard 
much about relaxing the wrist and arm 
muscles in piano-playing, she had evi¬ 
dently not heard enough. Of course, I 


at once suggested a specialist in surgery, 
and advised that for the present she 
should practice only with the left hand; 
but alas! the mischief was done, and for 
several years the right hand was prac¬ 
tically useless for piano-playing. And 
this, this was a case of a very intelligent 
and highly educated woman, who in pre¬ 
paring herself for her first lesson with 
me had in her vehement zeal wrought 
lasting mischief to her wrist and hand. 
Often new pupils come to me, as they do 
to all of us, with stiff wrists, and no 
knowledge of how to remedy the condi¬ 
tion; and sometimes without ever realiz¬ 
ing that it is a false condition. Naturally 
I inquire, ‘Did not your former teacher 
say anything on this important subject?’ 
and they reply, ‘Oh, yes, he or she used 
to jay a good deal about it.’ I generally 
found that the trouble was that the teach¬ 
ers talked about it, instead of taking up 
a good deal of the lesson-time in insist¬ 
ing on a practical demonstration of how 
the thing was to be done, and in doing 
it over and over again with the pupil. 
I was recently talking with that great 
artist, Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, and 
we both agreed that nowadays the con¬ 
scientious modern teacher works much 
harder than the old-fashioned pedagbg 
did. In the old era there were too many 
teachers who contented themselves by 
saying, “Well, that Wasn’t well done; go 
home, and study it some more l’ I find 
more and more the value of the pupil’s 
relaxing the wrist immediately after every 
accent, or, let us say, coincidentally with 
every accent; and it is possible to do this 
in a vast majority of cases.” 


When Is a Piano in Tune? 


By James Frederick Rogers 


What would you think of a violinist 
or harpist who did not know when his 
strings were at the proper pitch, or of 
a singer whb could not tell when he 
was on or off the key? And yet hardly 
a pianist in a hundred knows when his 
instrument is in tune. 

Music, no matter how well rendered, 
is spoiled if performed on a discordant 
piano, and much music would be far 
more effective if the instrument were 
in tune. No pianist who wishes to 
make or maintain a reputation should 
consent to attempt a public perform¬ 
ance if he finds the piano on which he 
is to perform out of tune. 

But when is a piano in or out of 
tune? The question ought not to be 
asked, and would not be if teachers of 
the piano knew their occupation as they 
ought. It ought to be a part of their 
business, as much as it is that of the 
teacher of harp or violin, to train the 
ear of the pupil to know when the piano 
is in or out of harmonious state. Most 
people think the piano is “in tune” if 
its keys do not stick or if there is noth¬ 
ing loose and rattling inside the instru¬ 
ment. Many have their pianos tuned 
every year or every six months, as a 
matter of routine, though their ears are 
so little trained, or are so dulled by 
listening to their own out-of-tune in¬ 
strument, day after day, that they 
hardly are aware of any change pro¬ 
duced by the work of the tuner. Some¬ 
times the pianist has become so used to 
the jangling of discords that the piano 


sounds unnatural, and too soft after its 
tuning. 

Pianos Differ Greatly 

Pianos differ greatly as to the length 
of time they remain in tune. It depends 
especially on the make-up of the in¬ 
strument, on the amount of use and 
abuse it receives, and on whether the 
air of the room is too dry. It does not 
stay perfectly in tune for even a day, 
and, in fact, after the best of tunings, 
only the strings which make the unison 
(there are three for each of most of 
the tones) and the octave, are in per¬ 
fect tune. When these intervals are 
sounded, the tones should be con¬ 
tinuous, smooth and clear. All other 
intervals give forth “beatings,” that is, 
they cause the air to tremble or throb 
more or less rapidly according to the 
nature of the interval. If the unisons 
and octaves are in tune, however, it can 
be taken for granted that the rest of 
the piano is in good condition. By 
comparing a piano in tune and out of 
tune, and by asking the tuner for help 
in learning the difference, one can ac¬ 
quire a knowledge that will add to his 
pleasure and be most helpful in his 
musical career. Not only does music 
played upon a tuned piano sound better, ' 
but the performer will find that he can 
play upon it with much more ease, for 
the discords which are unavoidable on 
a piano which is out of tune, are, un¬ 
consciously, perplexing to the brain 
and interfere with its perfect working. 



MMNlCH-ff'MCH 
^^PjJitm-Qualitif Pianos 
and Player Pianos 
THE CHOICE OF 
CULTURED MUSICIANS 


Small Grand 
Price $700 

(Freight and handling added) 
Deferred Payments Practically 
at Your Convenience. 


Grand. Although 
only 5' 4 n long it pro¬ 
duces, in a manner almost unbelievable, all 
the magnificent qualities of tone that make 
"grands” infinitely more satisfying than "up¬ 
right” pianos. With its new fun-tone scale 
and the marvelous "Isotonic Pedal,” this 
superb instrument IS the Small Grand leader 
of the world —supreme and incomparable. 
Golden Anniversary Booklet Mailed on Request. 

KRANICH & BACH 

233-243 East 23d Street - - New York 


A MAS TERLY INTERPRE TATION 

of 
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TECHNIC AND ART 
OF SINGING 

By FREDERIC W. ROOT 

A complete System of Education in singing 
on scientific methods, for use in private in¬ 
struction and in classes. A work resulting 
from the author’s exceptionally wide experience 
in Voice Culture in Europe and America during 
a period of more than thirty years. The only 
system in print covering this ground. 

I. Methodical Sight-Singing, Op. 21. 

Three keys.each, $0.50 

II. I ntroductory Lessons in Voice Culture. 1,00 

III. Short Song Studiea. Three keys. . each, .50 

IV. Scales and Various Exercises for the 

Voice. Op. 27. .60 

V. Twelve Analytical Studies. Op. 20. . . 1.00 

VI. Sixty-eight Exercises in the Synthetic 


Anything in our large stock of Music and 
Musical Merchandise sent freely on inspection 
to reliable parties, at our usual large discounts 


ty-eight Exerciser 
Method. Op.'28. 

VII. Guide for the Male 1 
VIII. Studies in Florid Song, Medi 


Op. 2: 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE OF 
STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

Compiled by W. S. B. MATHEWS 

10 Grades 10 Volumes $1.00 Each Volume 

A complete course of the best studies selected for every purpose. The 
Graded Course idea is original with the Presser house, but imitated more 
than any other system or work ever published. This Course is being im¬ 
proved cpnstantly. It combines the best elements of all schools, the 
greatest variety from the best composers. It is simple and practical; 
easy to teach, always interesting. We invite comparison. 

MORE THAN A MILLION COPIES SOLD 


MATERIAL FOR 

YOUNG BEGINNERS 

To n^Stories for Boys and Girl.. By DM* 


Rhyn 


75c jS 


bag Tunes for Littie Player; 

ds ) By Hannah Smith. . . • 

and Rhymes. By Geo. L. Spaulding, rt.u-.out 
ful Diversions. By Geo. L. SjMSlId- 
Inown Fables Set to Music. By GeoH..^ 

Time" and* P*lay Time. By Newton E. 


al Zoo. Fou 


. ’ D. D. Wood! Price! 75c 


FIRST STEPS IN PIANOFORTE STUDY 

A concise, practical and melodious introduction 
to the Study of Piano Playing 
Compiled by THEODORE PRESSER. Price, $1.00 
Some Points of Interest 

New material. Popular and yet of a high grade. Not 
less than six specialists have given theiriexperience to this 
work during the past three years. Graded so carefully and 
beginning so simple as to be almost a kindergarten method. 
It will take a child through the first nine months of instruc¬ 
tion in a most pleasing and profitable manner. To teach 
from one book is monotonous: it has become the practice 
among the best teachers to change instruction books—it 
gives breadth to one’s knowledge and certainly lightens the 
drudgery. GIVE THIS BOOK A TRIAL. 


GIBBON’S 

CATECHISM OF MUSIC 

By GIBBON CHAMBERS KILL0UGH. Price, 50c 

This work is arranged in the style of 
Questions and Answers, 499 in all, covering 
the necessary ground of elementary instruc¬ 
tion in notation, time - values, intervals, 
scales, keys, chord construction, abbrevia¬ 
tions, and embellishments. The answers to 
the cjuestions are generally so direct and 
concise as to admit of their being commit¬ 
ted to memory. 

It can be used by the student who is edu¬ 
cating himself. The teacher can use it in 
class work by making it 
A Basis for Examination Questions. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL of TECHNIC 

For the Pianoforte 

By ISIDOR PHILIPP Price $ 10 

One of the best “technics” ever issued for general utility 
work. Such a book may be used through a number of years 
for daily practice, in whole or in part, to supplement or round 
out any course consisting of the usual studies, pieces, etc. 
The “Preparatory School of Technic” may be taken up bi- 
students who have about completed second grade work and 
continued to good advantage for some time. 

CONTENTS 

Exercises in the Five-Finger Position Exercises Based upon tbo Tried* 

Exercises with Holding Notes Preparatory Scale Work 

Rhythmical Excrcioca in Ail Koys Preparatory Arpeggio Work 

Similar and Contrary Motion Scales and Arpeggios in All keys 

Exercises in Chord Positions 


THE NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 


By ISIDOR PHILIPP 


Price, $1.00 each 


In Eight Books 

In this unique work each separate department of technic is considered by itself, 
all the studies bearing upon any particular tefchnical point being classified together 
and arranged in logical and progressive order. Proceeding in this manner each sub_ 
ject is treated exhaustively in a separate part. The main points thus covered are. 

1. Left Hand Technic 5. Double Notes 

2. Right Hand Technic 6. Octaves and Chords 

3. Hands Together 7. The Trill 

4. Arpeggios 8. Various Difficulties 

Monsieur I. Philipp, leading Professor of Pianoforte in the Paris Conservatory, is 
admirably equipped by knowledge, experience and natural talent for the compilation 
and preparation of a work of this type. 

Every teacher should examine a set of these works. 


PRACTICAL METHOD 
FOR THE YOUNG VIOLINIST 

By K. H. AIQOUNI Price, $1.00 

The most elementary method yet offered. 
It is possible to take up this work with the 
youngest students. It is logically arranged 
and progresses by easy stages. The book is 
illustrated by various cuts showing the 
position of the player, etc., and diagrams of 
the fingeringffor each string. In the beginning 
of the book there is some introductory text 
and a complete and easily understood exposi¬ 
tion of the rudiments of music. This book 
might be used for self-instruction. 

OUR CATALOGS 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


Price, $1.75 

rs of experience and authority 


By W. J, BALTZELL 

Contributed chapters by teachers and w 
in subjects connected with the history of m«,iu 

The plan of the book centers attention upon the evolution of 
music; every great master being placed according to his contribution to 
the art and his influence on subsequent development, the aim being to 
present an accurate and faithful record of the facts essential to a good 
understanding of the growth of ancient, classical and modern music. 

Pedagogic features of great value to teachers and pupils are: Arrange¬ 
ment in lessons of moderate length, two per week during the school year. 
Questions at the end of each lesson. Review helps and subject outlines. 
Suggestions for independent work and reading by pupils. Reference lists 
of more exhaustive works. A pronouncing index. Many illustrations. 
Paragraph headings. 


PRACTICAL HARMONY ON A FRENCH basis 

By HOMER A. NORRIS In Two Books 

Parti. Consonance Part II. Dissonance 

Price of Each Part, $1.00 Key to Harmony, 75 cents 

This book drills very thoroughly upon the common chords, diatonic and chro¬ 
matic, so that the pupil is prepared to take up the works of the modern school of 
composers, in which the chromatic element plays so great a part. 

In Part II the dissonant chords follow the same principles. Noteworthy is the 
simple treatment of the augmented sixth chords, as represented by the author. 
The exercises include the working out of Figured Basses and Harmonizing of Mel¬ 
odies, and in a completed shape are musically pleasing. 

THE ART OF COUNTERPOINT 

By HOMER A. NORRIS Price, $1.25 

Progressive musicians of to-day consider a knowledge of the principles of Counter¬ 
point indispensable to the student who wishes to be really musical. The best way 
to learn, as in spelling English words, is to write. This book is eminently practical. 


PRESSER’S FIRST BLANK 
MUSIC WRITING BOOK 

Price, 10 Cents 

A blank music book made on an excellent 
quality of paper, with wide space between the 
lines, size 6x8 inches, 32 pages, six lines to 
the page, with an attractive durable outside 
cover. This book contains the “Elements of 
M us l c %, a J so “ Practical Hints on How to Write 
Music. The most practical blankbookpublished 

WRITING BOOK 

By EUGENE F. MARKS Price, 15 cents 

lor Musical Exercises and Rules in Dicta¬ 
tion, Harmony and Theory, with practical 
hints in Music Writing. 
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SCHILLING’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS 

The Upper Tenor Tones snd How Every Tenor may Acquire 


es and How Every Soprano mi 


and’scientilc exerciee^'Fi/sl part 25 cents ; second part 
$1.00; third part $1.00. 

The Upper Soprano Ton 
Acquire Them to high “o’ 

6 Diaphragmatic Breathing and the fixed High Cheat 

°Easy“and C Natmal Method of Sight-Singing, 50 cents. 
Ear Training. Invaluable to Singers, Students of String in¬ 
struments and Musicians in General. Sample copies 10c. 
~ ‘ Placing for Singers and Speakers. Published 


Marcl 


author’s 


re forward arid developing a : 


A Talk with the Student About to Begin a Singer’s Career 


Teachers and students have from time understanding of the mechanism of the 
to time discussed this subject with more voice, 
or less spirit but there is an ever-recur- 


The Importance of Analysis 

The importance of analysis in acquir- 
hi the controversies'onthis vital topic !n ? the elementary knowledge of any 
science cannot be overestimated. As a 
mental process analysis has not' yet found 
a place among writers on the vocal ques¬ 
tion—hence, the result has not been com¬ 
mensurate with effort. 

Many are of the opinion that to be, 
have been a singer is the first 


r need for more and better informa- 
o guide the beginner. 

versies on th: 

all established rules of debate have, alas 
too often been cast aside; personal re¬ 
flections have engendered bitterness and 
animosity for the controversialists and 
their partisans, and the truth has become 

more and more obscured. __ a „((|L . 

The columns of the musical papers se ntial requisite of a vocal teacher. This 

throughout the world have been filled j s undoubtedly an error. The statement 

with this topic of all-absorbing interest has been advanced in the first place by 
to vocalists; and books thereon have been certain singers, who for various reasons 
written—their name is “Legion.” have been obliged to abandon the stage 

There has been no dearth of litera- for the studio. The latter affords them 
ture treating of the voice and its culture, the livelihood denied them by the former, 
yet - however valuable these may be to Their motive in promulgating assertions 
the\eacher, comparatively little has been manifestly erroneous is not far to seek, 
of any practical value to the student. To 
musicians not directly interested, the 
whole question has become tiresome in 
the extreme, and were it not for the fact 
that there is a great deal of benefit to 
be derived from a sincere and disinterested 
controversy, based on scientific principles, 
it might be necessary to apologize for 
further agitation of the subject. 

Unfortunately there still exists at the 
present time more of charlatanism and 
humbug in the field of vocal culture than 
in any other branch of musical art. 

In the interest of truth, it therefore 
becomes a duty to fully discuss and un¬ 
derstand every mooted point, as in no 
other way can a definite settlement be 
reached in order to establish, as far as 
it is possible, a right standard of vocal 
training. 

Most of the treatises on voice culture 
are ill-adapted to the comprehension of 
the average beginner, and there have been 
few attempts to form a system for the 
benefit of those who are commencing to 
study. 

Because they are encumbered with 
anatomical description, and abound in [Mr. Frank G. Dossert, editor of The 
technical terms, the tendency of works Etude Voice Department for this month, 
* »*,! .dentists has keen to £ Sf^thSt," 
embarrass and perplex, rather than to graduate in singing of the Paris Conserva- 
instruct. toire, was his first instructor, and he studied 

On the other hand, the literary con- later with some of the most eminent European 
tributions of vocal teachers have been, In i, al . mony and composition Mr. Dossert 
in the majority of cases, worse than studied with Frank van de^ Stucken and the 
valueless—they have been positively late Bruno Oscar Klein and subsequently 
harmf 1 went to Leipzig, where he continued the 

1 . , . . study of musical theory, counterpoint and 

The sincerity of such writers is not to orchestration under the celebrated Jadas- 
be doubted, but their carelessness in the sohn. Mr. Dossert’s works hare been pro¬ 
use of terms, without an accurate knowl- duced ln Vienna, Paris, Rome and throughout 
edge of defined significance, has been the H, g2^ S7erll years Mr . Dossert made his 
direct cause of a confusion of ideas, home in Paris, where he was associated with 
absolutely chaotic. Massenet as Director of the Conservatoire 

The necessity for a standard of nomen- International. 

, . , , , , , Among his pupils in the opera houses of 

clature has been clearly demonstrated. It Europe are . Marguerite Sy [ Vaj formerly o£ 
has been shown, beyond the shadow of the Paris Opera Comique, now at the Berlin 
doubt, that terms used by one writer have Opera; Jeanette Allen, leading soprano at 
hpen „„*■ 1 a- a ^ the Komisehe Oper, Berlin; Edmund Burke, 

been given an ent.rely different meaning bas3 . baritonei at Covent Garden , London | 

by another, and this has proved conclu- Henry Miller, bass, formerly at La Scala, 
sively that vocal teachers must possess, Milan and the Costanzi, Rome, and Georges 
in addition to other qualifications, a uperai 
knowledge of acoustics, and a thorough Note.] 



Mr. Frank G. Dossert 


An unprejudiced investigation could not 
fail to reveal the sophism contained in 
such a statement and only a misrepresen¬ 
tation of the question could excuse its 
acceptance. 

Teaching and singing are separate arts. 
It is one thing to possess knowledge, and 
another to be able to impart that knowl¬ 
edge to others. 

More than a superficial musical train¬ 
ing should be required from a good vocal 
teacher; more than the ability to play, 
even . the most perfect of accompani¬ 
ments ; more than the power, of vocalizing 
with facility; more than the skill to inter¬ 
pret an aria or a ballad, and more than 
an acquaintance with the anatomy of the 
throat, the mechanism of the voice or 
the laws which govern sound. These 
are all useful. The broader the general 
knowledge, the better the mental e'quip- 

There are other essentials, to each of 
which a chapter might well he devoted, 
some of which are innate and others the 
outcome of earnest patient study and 
years of practical experience. 

What is true of the instructor is also 
applicable to the pupil. 

Methods and Fads 

The much-abused term “method” has 
frequently become the synonym.of “fad.” 
As it is now used the word seems to im¬ 
ply an emphasis of one special point, to 
the neglect and frequent exclusion of 
others equally important. Yet, because 
Humbug has often endeavored to hide 
beneath the cloak of Method (?),,it were 
unfair to belittle or wholly condemn any 
intelligent system of training, without a 
fair impartial test of its merits. , 

Presupposing natural gifts, magnificent 
results may be accomplished by proper 
study, but method, or any number of 
methods are not alone sufficient to pro¬ 
duce a great singer. Musical intelligence, 
temperament, the “Divine spark” or what¬ 
ever one may choose to call that God- 
given something, cannot be imparted by 
any rule or system. 

On the other hand, if a method were 
evolved according to natural laws, and 
these natural laws were obeyed in the 
application of this method, the art of 
voice training would become just as 
sure as the building of a house, a table, 
or any other structure. 

Too much stress is laid by teachers 
upon the psychologic side of voice plac¬ 
ing. Mental concept of tone has noth¬ 
ing whatever to do with it. Voice pro¬ 
duction is entirely a physical matter, and 
is governed by physical laws. Knowing 
these laws it remains for the teacher to 
see that they are correctly applied, and 
the result— i. e., perfect production of 
tone is sure to follow. Voices are as in¬ 
dividual as faces—and it can be em¬ 
phatically asserted that by observing the 
simple, natural laws of voice production 
the perfect voice will result—yet as dis- 
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The Cupid Grand 

The first small grand piano ever made was the 
product of Sohmer. That was over twenty- 
nine years ago. In this over a quarer of a 
century we have been constantly strivingto 
perfect this type of instrument. The result is 
a piano without an equal among diminutive 
grands in which tone is in no manner sacrificed 
to architectural requirements. Length 5ft. 
width 4ft. V —price $675. Terms arranged. 
Send for illustrated catalog and full information. 
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tinctly individual as the face and per¬ 
sonality of the singer. This method is 
as easy of comprehension, as simple) and 
clear, as each and every one of nature’s 
laws. The psychologic or mental side of 
singing relates to interpretation. 

The Voice Not a Delicate Organ 

The voice is not the fragile and deli¬ 
cate organ that many would have you 
think. It is perhaps the strongest of all 
your organs. It certainly stands more 
abuse than any other, and given even a 
fair chance, by a return to natural con¬ 
ditions, it generally responds at once— 
unimpaired. 

To “think the tones high,” “to sing 


forward,” “on the teeth,” “on the lips, 
“in the mask,” are terms frequently em¬ 
ployed, among many other fallacies 
taught to the long-suffering student. The 
speaking and singing voice are identical. 
The voice is, where it is produced, and 
directing it by thought or will into any 
other channel is erroneous and harmful. 
Registers defined as chest, medium and 
head tones do. not exist—and are never 
taught by the well-informed capable vocal 
teacher. 

Breathing is such a simple matter when 
the voice is properly produced, that it is 
a revelation to know how little breath is 
required for singing even the most diffi¬ 
cult phrases. 


Although method cannot create, it can 
benefit, and the advantages of vocal cub 
ture based on scientific principles, founded 
on natural law, are obvious, and well- 
nigh immeasureable. 

It can build with the material that Na¬ 
ture has furnished; it can mould and 
form and beautify; it can assist and di¬ 
rect ; it can point out beauty to be studied, 
and faults to be avoided; it can correct 
unnatural deviations, and can guide the 
student through the Scylla and Charybdis 
of charlatanism on the one hand, and 
lack of knowledge on the other into the 
channels that lead to artistic result. 

It cannot produce Genius, but it can’ 
prevent innumerable mistakes. 


The Training cf the Boy’s Voice 


By Prower Symons, A. A. G. O. 


Many stubborn add acrimonious bat¬ 
tles have been fought, by word and pen, 
over the rival claims of the adult mixed 
choir (as it is somewhat inelegantly 
named) and the boy choir. This article 
has nothing to do with the controversy, 
but treats only of how best to form, 
train and develop a choir where boys 
carry the treble and often the alto part. 
All over this great land such choirs exist 
whose efficiency can be enormously in¬ 
creased by correct methods of training, 
patiently and perseveringly maintained. 

The Voice Must Not Be Forced 

Much of mystery and confusion has 
been thrown around the subject of voice 
training, and very much of error. The 
most pernicious teaching of all, in re¬ 
sultant harm to boys or adults, is that 
constant admonition “put the tone in the 
head,” “in the nose,” “on the lips,” “teeth,” 
“behind the face mask” and the like. Na¬ 
ture placed the organ of speech and song 
in the throat. That is its place. Force 
it anywhere else and trouble results; stiff 
tongue, inpure and distorted vowels, dif¬ 
ficult articulation of consonants and the 
many varieties of unpleasant tone quality. 
To “put” tone here, there, anywhere, it 
needs must be grasped; the throat must 
execute that function; result—stiff throat 
—“throaty” tone. The error arises from 
mistaking the end for the means. Tone 
resting well back in a perfectly relaxed 
and. easy throat will be discovered to be 
in the head—filling it indeed—on the lips 
and everywhere else that good tone should 
be; and throat, tongue, jaw and lips will 
be flexible, free to do their own duties, 
and so pronouncing will be a joy. 

You, yourself, need as equipment for 
the work infinite patience, industry, faith, 
or an unshaken confidence in the out¬ 
come, and again, infinite patience. A 
good musical ear, sensitive to tone quali¬ 
ties; knowledge of musical notation, and 
the ability to teach the reading of music, 
are presupposed. In particular for boys, 
the teacher must possess a sympathy with 
and understanding of the hoy nature. He 
(or she) must be just, kind, strict (but 
no martinet), enthusiastic, and what a boy 
always demands and quickly appreciates— 
fair. With a teacher thus equipped, it 
is marvelous how hoys can be moulded 
to great efficiency. 

Starting a New Choir 

In starting a new choir, boys should 
be present of ages from nine to thirteen 
years. On testing these raw recruits it 
will be found that' many of them have 
rough, unmusical voices that seem to stop 


at about “C,” third space, or to become 
pinched, hard, thin and quite useless at 
this point. This is not to cause discour¬ 
agement'. Many of such hoys make the 
best singers later. They simply are un¬ 
aware that they possess tones for per¬ 
haps an octave above this, of lovely quality 
and ease of production. It is for the 
teacher to bring these out. These two 
ranges have been given names and teach¬ 
ers talk learnedly of “registers.” They 
are simply (potentially) parts of one, all 
even, all beautiful. The boy, in boyish 
manner, in work or play, has used and 
overused the lower tones, -till these have 
become overstrong and rough. The rough¬ 
ness must be taken out, and in most cases 
it is the teacher’s easiest task. In the 
process of discovering for the boy those 
lovely upper tones the lower ones will 
rapidly grow mellow, round and musical. 


Stripped of technical terms, there is 
the process safe and sure. It require; 
patience, perseverance, a discriminating 
ear and constant watchfulness. 

Somewhere between B flat (third line) 
and F (top line) you can succeed ii 
eliciting from the boy a tiny, soft, ver; 
light tone, by using the. vowel “oo” (a) 
in “loop”) or syllables using that vowe 
with consonants c, n, or 1; as “coo ’ 
‘noo” or “loo.” Say nothing of tongue 
lips, head, or any part of the body 
Merely pattern a light, easy, tone and asl 
the boy .to imitate. See that the vowe 
is “oo” and not “oh.” Have him speal 
it after you a number of times till hi 
gets it.. Many earnest boys will frustrati 
the object by a tremendous intake o; 
breath before attempting to sing the tone 
Tell him not to breathe first. Show hitr 
how. Take an extraordinary amount ol 
breath. In a great sigh let your ches 
collapse, then without taking the leas 
new supply of breath, immediately sing i 
tone, a string of tones, break into talk¬ 
ing, showing him how you are singing oi 
talking upon breath left in your bod; 
after seemingly ejecting all that was there 
He will be astonished and will quickl; 
“catch on.” Frequently, before an at¬ 
tack, admonish by quickly saying “nc 
breath” (meaning “do not take a breath’” 
and noting that he does not raise hi' 
shoulders, and the battle will soon bi 
won. Persevere until you get this “pearl ’ 
this tenner, sweet tone above the rang, 
of the so-called “chest” tones. The sweeter 
even the softer, the better. Often it wil 
be so weak that it will seem worthless 
Do not be discouraged. It i s the area 
prize you are seeking. Patiently elici 
this tone—insist on softness-on “sweet 


ness.” See that the vowel is pure, which! 
means that it is a perfect “oo.” Secure 
it by "patterning a pure spoken “oo,” and- 
have him say it a number of times till; 
it is correctly sounded. Let the boy "look 
at” the sound. Don't tell him anything, 
about shaping lips or mouth. 

Here let me digress and say that this! 
is the way to teach all the other vowd* 
sounds, and indeed words. Watch that’ 
every vowel sound is what it is meant to 
be and not some distortion of the lolely- 
thing it is. Secure it by speaking the; 
vowel (or word) in a proper, refined and 
simple manner, make your boy speak it— 
in its pureness; and then say “sing it— 
just like that.” You will be surprised at 
the results, and at the pitfalls you avoid' 
now and later. 

Later Steps 

Now to resume our exercise. Start-’ 
ing with our newly-acquired light, sweet 
tone slowly, easily, lightly, have the lad, 
sing downwards a portion of the scale. 
(All exercises should be parts or the 
whole of some scale or key.) At first,' 
say, “Doh, ti, lah, soh”; then extend it 
two notes to “mi”; finally the scale of 
eight tones—doh to doh—hut using all’ 
this while the vowel “oo” or syllable- 
formed with that vowel. By constant 
repetition of the downward scale, softly 
and sweetly, you will soon have an even 
scale of pure tones. By semitones raise 
the pitch of your starting tone until you 
reach, say, A flat. This may take several 
lesson periods, but having that secured, 
it is only a matter of time and practice 
till you can carry it to high C. Vary the 
exercise by giving arpeggios downwards.) 
Then attempt scales and arpeggios up¬ 
wards, always starting and maintaining 
very light singing. When you have se¬ 
cured a right habit on this vowel, then 
practice all vowels. To use one vowel, 
to the neglect of others is very harmful. 
The one first used is to secure the so- 
called “head tones.” I repeat, teach vowel 
sounds by pattern, in a speaking voice, 
Boys, and grown-ups too, learn best by 
imitating the spoken word. Most of us 
retain much of the monkey faculty of 
mimicking. 

One word in reference to the important 
matter of final consonants. Show your 
boys by speaking the word, taking care 
to fully, even slightly to exaggerate the 
final consonant. Have them say it sev¬ 
eral times after you. A little reminding, 
a nd they will give ycr. crisp word endings. 

Finally, any of my readers who meet 
difficulties may write to me, in care of 
the Editor, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope, and I will gladly answer with 
such counsel as I can furnish. 
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In a recent number of the “Journal des 
Annales de L’Universite” of Paris there 
appeared a reprint of a lecture given a 
year ago by the eminent French com¬ 
poser Reynaldo Hahn, who has been at 
the front, fighting in the trenches since 
the outbreak of the war. It was the last 
of a series of four conferences on the 
“Art of Singing” and the subject was 
“Taste”—as understood in song. 

Space does not permit of a full-trans¬ 
lation of the lecture, but a few para¬ 
graphs may prove both interesting and 
beneficial. 

"Measure or to express it more clearly, 
Rhythm , is the first condition—absolutely 
the first, of good musical execution. 

One cannot create any expression or 
any emotion with a hesitant rhythm, or a 
misunderstood measure. 

The subject of rhythm is of such im¬ 
portance, and such scope that it cannot 
be treated adequately in one short lecture 
but it must be said that one of its mys¬ 


terious virtues is to hold the attention 
to the degree where nothing of the poetic 
or musical value is lost. 

Rhythm is the pulse of Music—its in¬ 
most palpitation. 

When it is slow, the circulation de¬ 
creases; when more rapid, it is accen¬ 
tuated. 

Music without rhythm is a body with¬ 
out muscles—an incongruous, inconsistent 
substance. To disdain rhythm indicates a 
lack of musical taste equivalent to ignor¬ 
ing the laws of equilibrium and propor¬ 
tion—the primordial law of all Art. 

Therefore, taking the word “taste” de¬ 
fined in its more familiar and practical 
sense, to lack rhythm is to lack taste. 

Singing without rhythm suggests a 
soiled, badly-hooked gown, an untidy 
room, an absence of control and system. 
The sense of the words lose their strength 
and integrity in song without rhythm, the 
attention of the listener wavers, and 
there is left only meaningless sound, in¬ 
complete and ineffective.” 


Practice Hints to Vocal Students 


Two Conditions to be Observed— 
Buoyancy and Relaxation. 

Buoyancy applies to breathing. 

Relaxation to the muscles of the jaw, 
tongue, soft palate and neck. 

Breathe naturally as you would in 
speaking. 

Do not crowd the lungs with breath. 

A well poised tone requires a very 
small amount of breath. 

Vowels alone can be sung. 

Consonants are an interference effect 
on the tone. 

Tone, word,, breath are all in one place. 

Do not send them where they are not 
intended to go. 

Voice is in.the larynx. 

Sound waves will travel without assist- 

In an effort to be clearly understood, 
most Anglo-Saxons forcibly explode con¬ 


sonants. All emphasis is usually placed 
upon them. 

Try to speak and sing consonants and 
vowels without any stiffness or tension 
of lips, tongue or throat. 

Make haste slowly. 

Take time between each exercise to 
say to yourself “Be happy”—in other 
words, “Buoyant.” 

One cannot sing well in a depressed 
spirit. 

Do nothing that is unnatural. 

If you find that you are using tension, 
stiffening muscles—stop—analyze where 
the difficulty lies, and begin again. 

Do not feel obliged to sing a given 
number of exercises over and over for a 
given length of time. 

One exercise, intelligently done, will 
accomplish more than hours of misdi¬ 
rected effort.— Frank G. Dossert. 


Rushing Into Professional Life 

By Gordon Balch Nevin 


During the student days of the musi¬ 
cian no more important question arises 
than the matter of the advisability of 
entering upon professional work—espe¬ 
cially teaching. Most students are 
obliged by pecuniary necessity at some 
point during their course of studies to 
earn some or all of the tuition expenses; 
others by the excellence of their playing 
•attract pupils, and still others seek to 
make a little “pin-money.” All may be 
divided into those who are compelled to 
seek financial return from their work, 
and those not under such stressful com¬ 
pulsion. 

In business to-day, young men enter 
active life lor.g before their fathers 
thought of it, indeed, they seem to wish 
to “begin where pa left off;” the same 
tendency is observable in the musical 
world. Too short the time of prepara¬ 
tion, too quick the assumption of burdens 
and cares. 

Gain a Good Repertoire 

Don’t rush into the routine grind of 
a professional life until you have studied 
much, acquired a large working reper¬ 
toire, and have “found yourself”—tech¬ 


nically and from the interpretative stand¬ 
point. Make no mistake about it: you 
can not teach long hours each day and 
at the same time continue your own prac¬ 
tice and study. There are few persons 
with the physical strength to withstand 
such a course of action, to say nothing 
of the nervous strain and the dangerous 
mental effect. The first thing that will 
suffer from such a course will be your 
repertoire; a musician’s repertoire should 
grow in size and completeness as long as 
public work is attempted, and it should 
be of respectable size to start with. 

Wait if you can; let your student days 
run their full course, for you will never 
regret it. You will have many pleasant 
memories through the years to come, you 
will acquire a good repertoire (how well 
the professional knows the value of such 
an equipment!), and you will have the 
maturity and power that age and study 
alone can give. 

Work hard, observe much, play in pub¬ 
lic a little, and study, study, study. Then 
when you have done all this, hang out 
your shingle, and the world will find and 
recognize you, for you will be able to 
“deliver the goods.” Yet again: “Don’t 
rush into professional life.” 
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The study of the organ is on a very 
different footing from that of any other 
branch of music study. It must be con¬ 
sidered from an entirely different view¬ 
point from that of the piano, violin or 
voice. It is not a study for the house 
or home as are all other musical branches. 

There are, to be sure, house pipe organs 
in increasing numbers as the years go by. 
But they can still nearly be counted on 
one’s _ fingers, and exist only in great 
mansions containing a large room serving 
as music hall and mostly manipulated by 
a paid professional for the delectation of 
some millionaire. Mostly the organ 
student must go to some church where a 
complaisant music committee will grant 
the privilege, seldom allowed, of organ 
use under the oversight of the church 
organist, and this only at hours not in¬ 
terfering with services or other opera¬ 
tions of the church. 

Surmounting Obstacles 

Multitudinous also are the churches 
which in the winter time are stone cold 
except on Sundays. But “where there’s a 
will there’s a way,” and these obstacles 
are being more and more surmounted 
every year. But back of all this is the 
query, Why study the organ? What use 
is to be made of it when proficiency is 
acquired? Mostly there is the hope of 
earning a salary in a church service. 
This is always attractive. An organist, 
like other people, is ever in receptive 
mood. But of course there must be a 
quid pro quo, and the organist’s duties 
must be well understood, well prepared 
and looked after most persistently or he 
or she loses the position. These duties 
are manifold and various. There can be 
no exhaustive list of them, but we may 
consider the music of a church service 
under two general heads, the singing and 
the organ playing. 

Usually, and we may say “properly,” 
the choirmaster and the organist are one 
and the same person. There must be one 
head of the musical service, just as there 
is but one head of a ship, one head of a 
college, one head of an orchestra or of 
an oratorio society. All of these heads may 
have their lieutenants, but the head must 
in the last analysis be responsible for the 
work done by all the lieutenants. There 
are always specialties, of course, and spe¬ 
cialists to fill them, but the captain must 
ever know the working of every depart¬ 
ment. An orchestral conductor knows the 
fingering and manipulation of every in¬ 
strument in his band. 

He cannot he an expert in ail of these 
hut he will know the tone production of 
them all. Generally there will be from 
two to a dozen ways of performing all 
passages. He must know them all and 
see that they are played his way. The 
captain of a steamer must understand 
engineering, iron work, carpentering, 
painting and " other sUch jobbing. The 
president of a college has a specialist’pro- 
fessor at the head of every department, 
but he can and does keep tab on the 
instruction of all of them. As a rule 
the president could, if nece.sary and on 


By Dr. S. N. Penfield 

pretty short notice, substitute fairly well 
for any one of the instructors. 1° a 
choir gallery the choirmaster must be 
sovereign. He must know, at least pretty 
well, voice registers, tone production, 
breathing, enunciation, etc., and withal 
must have at least some facility in organ 
playing, registration, pedaling, etc., for it 
goes without saying that an organ accom¬ 
paniment has the power of making or 
breaking the finest anthem and of sup¬ 
porting and assisting the most beautiful 
solo part or of completely spoiling the 
same. Too much or too little power 
from the organ are equally blameworthy, 
and certain tone coloring suits the voice, 
while other registrations are not cantabile 
in their effect, and while they may find 
their useful place in the voluntaries and 
other organ solos, they must be spar¬ 
ingly used in choir accompaniment. The 
practical difficulty of having a separate 
organist working satisfactorily under di¬ 
rection of a choir,..aster is the main 
reason for having the whole work per¬ 
formed by one man. Of course the man 
must be versatile, must be quick, must be 
resourceful, must be thoroughly com¬ 
petent as organ soloist, must have good 
knowledge of human nature, must be 
patient but determined, and have a lot of 
tact to get on with his superior, the min¬ 
ister, and with his inferiors, the members 
of the choir. Of course we may say that 
the organist should be a perfect man and 
that there is no such thing ak perfection. 

Be it so, yet we must face the fact that 
the perfect man is the one that the church 
is ever hunting for. Not finding him, 
they are forever overturning and trying 
experiments, usually finding the new ex¬ 
periment worse than the last, to the great 
exasperation of the organist, who often 
quite overlooks the possible fact that he 
may he largely responsible for the over¬ 
turn of his own self. 

The 20th Century Organist' 

The twentieth century organist has a 
great advantage over his nineteenth cen¬ 
tury predecessor in the way of a mass 
of avadable material in print suitable for 
opening and closing voluntaries, for fes¬ 
tive occasions, for offertories, for proces¬ 
sionals, funerals, etc. He can pick and 
choose. This should, be-done with a deal 
of care, more than is usually expended 
upon it. It is generally recognized that 
an opening voluntary should have the 
atmosphere of devotion and a closing vol¬ 
untary that of dignified praise. It goes 
without saying that an organist should 
keep close watch of the tone of a service 
and carefully adapt his closing music to 
the general effect created by the sermon 
and the prayers. Trivial and meaningless 
music should be absolutely tabooed 
Transcriptions of opera airs, piano pieces 
or secular songs are seldom suitable if 
for no other reason than that they’al¬ 
ready have associations which are entirely 
at variance with the churchly feeling 
inseparable from the house of God and 
worship of the Almighty. The prelimi¬ 
nary studies of the organist should in¬ 
clude not merely the organ practice 


proper, but a good course in harmony 
and counterpoint. He should fortify him¬ 
self well with Bach and Mendelssohn. 

It is a great advantage for an organist 
to have the ability to improvise from 
fairly well to quite well. Study for it, 
The pedal part if at all obbligato, and all 
hymn tunes require employment of both 
feet. No one is more hateful on the 
organ bench than the one-legged organist. 

Strictly contrapuntal music should not 
be too freely used. All organ music and 
withal all anthems should be quite md- 
odic in general character. Do not go 
over people’s heads. 

There is plenty of good organ and 
vocal music that is really fine, simple and 
devotional. 

Insist on the singers enunciating clearly 
all words. They should exaggerate this. 
To the audience it will not seem exagger¬ 
ation but the real thing. In many 
churches the organist must add to his 
other duties that of pianist for the Sun¬ 
day-school or rnid-week prayer meeting, 
one or both, so he must be equally at 
home in the touch of piano and organ- 
two entirely different things. « 

A new element of organ playing has 
grown rapidly in favor within the last 
few years in the way of an organ recital, 
thirty minutes more or less just preceding 
the church service of morning-or evening. 
Of course the organist will not venture 
upon quite as free selections and or¬ 
chestral effects as he would on a week¬ 
day and perhaps as connected with a 
wedding ceremonial, but it is quite an 
incentive for the organist thoroughly to 
prepare himself. 

Bach as Seen by Widor 

' Charles Marie Widor, the renowned 
organist of St. Sulpice at Paris, wrote a 
preface for Pirro’s book entitled John 
Sebastian Bach, the Organist and His 
Works, in which he thus characterizes the 
■vfrorld’s greatest organ composer: 

“If Beethoven appears to our genera¬ 
tion as a Greek statue, Bach, on the con¬ 
trary, impresses us as one of thos: 
Sphinxes of Egypt whose towering head 
commands the wide expanse of the desert. 
This comparison is imaginative, but seems 
to me only partially just. Sphinx in vast¬ 
ness of proportion I admit, but the image 
is destroyed when character is taken into 
consideration. 

“Bach is indisputably the mightiest of 
musicians. One is seized with awe in 
perusing the extraordinary catalogue of 
ms works, so seemingly impossible are its 
dimensions; in casually looking over those 
torty and more folio volumes; in pausing 
for an instant to examine more closely 
any one of the pages, where the smallest 
detail seems to have been long considered 
and predetermined, while over all soars 
the essential thought, always profound 
and original. But was there ever a 
thinker less enigmatical? 

Surely this majestic figure dominates 
his surroundings; but that frank look, 
those luminous, kindly eyes, are hardly 
those of a Sphinx. It is rather the heroic 
statue of Common Sense.” 
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The Organist’s Responsibility 
in Congregational Singing 

Real, hearty Congregational Singing is 
seldom found, but how lovely and inspir¬ 
ing it is 1 It cannot be secured by simply 
wishing for it, or by an order of the 
minister to the organist to produce it 
under penalty of decapitation or of some 
less punishment for shortcomings. There 
.are many constituent elements that unite 
in securing the coveted goal. We can 
certainly mention as the main element of 
success a chorus choir as a nucleus. 
With that and a good organ as a back¬ 
ground the people are not afraid to let 
their voices out. A quite extensive ex¬ 
perience and observation in our own 
country and abroad has convinced me 
that the nearest approach to the ideal 
perfection in this branch of divine serv¬ 
ice was found in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, under the ministry of- the late 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

There was a large chorus choir with 
paid quartet, under the direction of the 
late Henry Camp. The soprano was 
Clementine Lazar, now Mrs. Studwell, a 
fine soloist, and the organist was John 
Zundel, who was then in his prime, and 
the organ was a fine one. 

The choir was well and compactly 
placed behind the minister, where the 
leader could see and control them all. 
The one special and controlling element 
evidently was the strong personality of 
Beecher himself, which attracted singers 
far in excess of the seating capacity of 
the gallery, and Beecher’s exceeding 
fondness for grand and stirring chorus 
effects. A notable element was the true 
democracy and good feeling permeating 
the entire singing body. All the soloists 
sang with entire abandon in all the hymns 
and responses, as well as in the anthems, 
so that each one in the chorus felt him¬ 
self or herself as much a part of the 
grand chorus as the soloists, and there 
was the added zest arising from the in¬ 
variable presence of" an enormous audi¬ 
ence. Of course, those were very unusual 
conditions. They will possibly never be 
duplicated in their entirety. Then the 
organ was in constant use for organ re¬ 
citals, which added to the popularity of 
the church. 

Congregational singing is often at¬ 
tempted under leadership of a precentor. 
It is always but a makeshift, and we need 
waste no time in discussing it. 

Present Day Conditions 
Of jpourse, we organists are practically 
interested in present day conditions to 
which we have to accommodate our¬ 
selves as best we may. There are cer- 
tainly 'now many choir galleries which 
are fairly well adapted for seating a 
chorus, with perhaps a large set of young 
people from whom to recruit a chorus 
choir,, go far, so good. 

Generally a chorus choir cannot be de¬ 
pended upon for regular and punctual 
attendance without being paid at least a 
modest ’stipend. Then the personality of 
the choirmaster is frequently a con¬ 
trolling element. The work of the singers 
and their reception by the minister, the 
choir^qpter an d members of the church, 
must*’hh made attractive. Interesting 
anthems and cantatas always help in 
drawing and keeping singers. If the choir 
be volunteers, it will probably be neces¬ 
sary to have a singing class as a feeder. 
And, Of course, many organists are en¬ 
tirely' Incompetent as singing teachers. 

But the majority of choirs are quar¬ 
tet, and a single voice on each part does 
not encourage the voice of the congre¬ 
gation to come out at all lustily. But 
the work of the organist should be ever 
to see that the hymn tunes are always 
given out by the choir with a broad tone. 
The discussion of congregational sing¬ 


ing generally resolves itself down to the 
subject of hymn tunes. Nowadays 
churches have always their hymnals, so 
that when the minister selects his hymns, 
which as a rule is done for the senti¬ 
ment of the words, the music is deter¬ 
mined for him. It was not so some two 
generations ago. The words and music 
were then in separate books. The tunes 
were labeled LM, CM, SM, 8s and 7s, etc., 
and the choirmaster adapted each time 
the tune to the words, and there was great 
room for private judgment, which some¬ 
times worked out absurdly. 

Hymns from Many Sources 

To-day, as we all know, it is decided for 
us, mostly very well, but sometimes 
ridiculously. The tunes of our hymnals 
to-day have been drawn from many 
sources, good, bad and indifferent, and 
from many nations. From the German 
Lutherans have come many noble chorales, 
stately and dignified, sung by the Ger¬ 
mans themselves very slowly. As a whole 
these have never come into much popu¬ 
larity in the American service. At their 
proper tempo they are too slow for us, 
and sound ridiculous if sung fast. From 
the English we have received a quantity 
of our very best church tunes which have 
become great favorites. 

Most of these are pretty spirited, and 
many of them are at their best when 
taken from pretty fast to quite fast. 
Many come from the Italians and the 
French. Many our our tunes are adapta¬ 
tions from opera airs and some of them 
from popular tunes. 

In general these latter are lacking in 
dignity and have old associations which 
quite unfit them for sacred use. A few 
of them have, indeed, outgrown these old 
associations, as for instance the favorite 
tune known to us as Weber. Few church 
people are aware that it was originally 
an opera tune. Then too many good and 
well meaning people, claiming that “the 
devil should not have all the good tunes,” 
have introduced into evangelistic meet¬ 
ings and prayer meetings and from these 
into Sunday services a lot of the most 
trashy tunes, simply because they are 
catchy. As Mr. Tali Esen Morgan, the 
famous conductor, said at a Methodist 
Conference in Ocean Grove: "In its 
book of discipline the Methodist Church 
has a strict rule against dancing, yet the 
Methodist Church sings more waltzes 
than any other church.” To be sure the 
minister is responsible for the hymns, and 
necessarily for the accompanying tunes, 
yet there is a power behind the throne, 
which is the power of public opinion, and 
the organist can, if he be tactful, work 
through this. Then as to the actual 
conducting of choir music, anthems .and 
hymn tunes. Here the organist and 
choirmaster is responsible. He must have 
good taste and exercise it. Every piece 
of music—voluhtary—hymn tune—anthem 
—what not—has its natural, most effec¬ 
tive time—one in which the tune is at its 
best. Taken faster or slower than this 
the tune does not sound properly. A 
chorale taken fast sounds ridiculous; a 
galop or a tarantelle taken slow sounds 
equally absurd. Likewise every hymn 
tune has some appropriate tempo. 

The organist should try and discover 
this tempo, not necessarily to play the 
tune at this speed. It is possible that 
the tune’s own tempo should be slow, 
hut the words set to it may demand that 
it be smart and fast. Then the converse 
may be true; the swing of the music may 
demand rapidity and “go,” while the 
words set may be ruined by speed. Such 
extreme cases happen occasionally. In 
such cases, what? The words must not 
be ruined; the music should not be ruined. 
Better have the hymn changed if the 
minister will allow. The best solution is 
for the minister and the choirmaster, to 


consult, and each of them learn the stand¬ 
point of the other. An organist should be 
ever in heart a missionary and a leader. 
This, of course, on the quiet, for if he 
should' announce himself a missionary 
his work would be quickly at an end, 
fpr there is nothing that people quicker 
resent than to be informed that others 
know better than they. Here is. where 
tact can accomplish a deal more than 
energy. 

The Actual Performance 

Now for the actual performance, First 
the prelude. This should, as a rule, be 
played on manuals only. Pedals may be 
added at middle of the tune, should it 
have a natural climax. No liberties 
should here be taken with the four parts, 
The organist should show the exact har¬ 
mony given by the composer and the 
proper tempo for the tune to be sung. 
In' accompanying the singing some liber¬ 
ties may be taken, remembering that the 
tune was written for the voices and not 
for the organ. As a rule the pedals play 
the bass right through the tune, but 
properly in the octave printed, and not in 
the octave below, yet it must be borne 
in mind that the printed bass runs no 
lower than the' first line or first leger 
line below in bass clef, so that the tune 
may in some spots be improved by addi¬ 
tion of a bass note or notes one octave 
below that printed, notably at last note 
of tune which should always be in the 
lower octave of pedals. As a rule the 
alto and tenor parts should be played ex¬ 
actly as printed. 

Play the pedals with two feet. In gen¬ 
eral play the tunes very legato, but if the 
congregation drags badly, this may be 
remedied by a rather staccato touch. 

In some chorales, notably Old Hun¬ 
dred, the tunes may he effectively built 
out in spots with chords of 5, 6, possibly 
7 notes, if the effect of parallel octaves 
or fifths be avoided. As to the amouut 
of power required from the organ, the 
organist must be judge. Bear in mind, 
however that hearty congregational sing¬ 
ing requires good, lusty support from or¬ 
gan, as well as from chorus. 


In a little article on the piano music 
of J. S. Bach, Mr. Francisco Berger has 
the following comment to make: 

“It must be conceded that a goodly 
proportion of the immense amount Bach 
wrote has little else than ingenuity to 
recommend it. Much of his collective 
output is unlike what the twentieth cen¬ 
tury taste demands. Nevertheless, there 
is so much to be gained technically by a 
study of Bach, so much to be learned 
from the polyphonic music which no 
other composer has supplied in such 
abundance, that none can hope to master 
the technic of the piano who neglects 
Bach. This is true, as it is untrue to 
pretend that a fully equipped pianist can 
be trained on Bach only. Probably safety 
and truth lie in medias res, and the best 
course to pursue is to work at Bach for 
what he can so richly supply, and not to 
expect more from him than he has to 
offer.” 

The same critique might be made on 
Bach’s .organ music, for while it ranks 
higher in the world’s musical esteem than 
does his piano music, and is still, after 
these two centuries and more, the leading 
and most masterly organ music of the 
world and is the despair of the rising 
composers, yet the organist who really 
succeeds as a Bach exponent selects with 
care from the enormous output with 
which Bach enriched the world’s musical 
library. For much of it is certainly prosy 
while ingenious. 
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Daily training in the Liturgy and Music of the 
Episcopal Church. For particulars address The 
Secretary , Trinity School of Church Music, 
90 Trinity Place, New York City. 


The Hall Organ Co. 

New Haven, Conn. 


j—ESTEY CHURCH ORGANS-. 

Estey standard maintained. 

Maximum facilities. 

Highest grade of product. 

Pioneers and leaders always. 

Examine stop action and wonderful reedless 
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ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vermont,U.S. A. 


PIPE ORGANS SLgfe 

Our Instruments comprise all features 
which areof real value. Many years of prac¬ 
tical experience. Write for specifications. 

EMMONS HOWARD ORGAN CO. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 

Two thousand in use. Every part made 
in our own factory and fully guaranteed. 
Pipe organs of every size, but only one 
grade—the best. Catalogs and specifica¬ 
tions on request. Address 
M. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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For Nervous Women 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate quiets 
the nerves, relieves nausea and head¬ 
ache, and induces refreshing sleep. 
Best of all tonics for debility and 
loss of appetite. 


A Short Study in Improvization 


Nadine 
Face Powder 

{In Green Boxes Only) 


A 

fik;sd,. Keeps the Complexion 

Beautiful 

! velvety. Money back 
itiiely pleased. Nadine 
~is pure and harmless. Ad¬ 
heres until washed off. Prevents sunburn and 
return of discolorations. A million delighted 
users prove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, 
Pink, Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet counters 
or mail. 

National Toilet Co., Dept. T. E., Paris, Tenn. 





Your Music Is Torn! 

It will Take One Minute to 
Repair it by Using 

Multum-in-Parvo Binding Tape 

roil of paper, 25 cents each, postpaid. 

Transparent Adhesive Mending Tissue 


Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


An organist who has the ability to im¬ 
provise acceptably on the organ has a 
very valuable asset which will, first or 
last, be of real use to him. Some forty 
years ago improvization was expected 
from all organists, especially because of 
the paucity of printed music suitable for 
preludes, postludes and offertoires; also 
because interludes were expected between 
verses of hymn tunes. The law of sup¬ 
ply and demand worked out its natural 
result, and organists generally could and 
did extemporize readily; some remark¬ 
ably well, others stupidily. Now, as then, 
some are gifted by nature in this regard; 
others not at all. With the enormous 
increase in printed books and sheets of 
organ music and the use of vocal solos- 
at the offertory, and the general aban¬ 
donment of interludes, and, we may add, 
the growth of critical taste in the audi¬ 
ences, the seeming necessity for extem¬ 
porized organ music seems to have quite 
vanished, and improvization to have near¬ 
ly become a lost art. 

Yet there is a legitimate place for im¬ 
provization in the service of to-day, and 
the organist feels the need for filling in 
at various spots with his own ideas by 
way of connecting links, with or without 
modulation, between voluntary and dox- 
ology, or to piece out a too short offer¬ 
tory solo, or as a stop-gap elsewhere, 
and even sometimes as a substitute for a 
missing voluntary. 

The following suggestions are offered: 
The getting started on original work is 
generally the hardest part of the job. 
First, in private, play a short printed vol¬ 
untary or even a hymn tune and just 
before the last chord or last phrase 
branch off, leaving the tune and making 
a new continuation of your own; then 
do not put on an immediate ending, but 


dodge it and continue on for the equiva 
lent of a few or many measures, before 
you finally put on a cadence (ending). 

An interlude is just this thing a 
lengthening out of a tune and giving it 
a new ending. A new hand at the busi¬ 
ness is forever running out, putting on 
a finish too soon. Avoid this; go off at 
another angle and keep going. Like an 
aeroplane there is always the temptation 
to come to earth, although the gaso¬ 
line is not yet expended. 

But, as already said, the starting is the 
most trouble. Sit at the piano or organ. 
Start an idea of your own. It will, of 
course, be a melody. It must have some 
supporting notes or chords, probably in 
the left hand. If the ideas do not come 
readily, never mind. Start again, next 
time in another key, perhaps in another 
tempo, so that the effect shall be entirely 
different. After a while you may hit on 
something worth while. Keep on trying. 
If you have to extemporize something in 
a service, like a connection from a vol¬ 
untary into Old Hundred, first write it 
so that it will go smoothly. The study 
of harmony and counterpoint is, of 
course, the proper foundation. There 
is a popular misconception that this 
: is composition. Harmony and counter¬ 
point do not teach us new ideas, but how 
to use the ideas that we already have. 
When you acquire the ability to origi¬ 
nate new ideas which are really interest¬ 
ing you will really enjoy it. But do not 
be easily satisfied or “struck upon your¬ 
self.” Some people never succeed in 
original work. Fortunately there is 
plenty of good music that others have 
written, and there even are collections in 
print of interludes and modulations in all 
keys which mav be found at the music 
stores. 


elements 

OF MUSIC 


A PRIMER OF FACTS ABOUT MUSIC 

Questions and Answers on the Elements 
of Music 

By M. G. EVANS 

This little work is more than a primer; 
if is a compact little musical encyclopedia, 
the subject matter being presented not alpha- 
helically but progressively, beginning with 
the rudiments of music and ending with a 
tabulated summary of Musical History, each 
subject being elucidated and explained 
through the medium of a series of practical 
nuestions and answers covering the Elements 
of Music, Notation, Time. Scales, Intervals, 
Chords, etc., Phrasing. Accent. Ornaments. 
Form, Instruments. Voice, Orchestra, Foreign 
Terms and Musical History, with a graded 
grouping of all these subjects The work is 
intended for the use of Teachers and Stn- 

Sent for Examination Price, 50 cents 

GIBBON’S CATECHISM OF MUSIC 

By GIBBON CHAMBERS KILLOUGH 

Presents the fundamental principles of 
music in a simple and concise manner, calcu¬ 
lated to implant a desire for a wide and 
thorough acquaintance with the theory of 
music. The work is arranged In the form 
of questions and answers concerning Ele¬ 
mentary Notation. Time Values. Intervals, 
Scales. Keys, Chords, Abbreviations and Em¬ 
bellishments. While intended for class work, 
it is also adapted to the needs of one study¬ 
ing without a teacher. 

Sent for Examination Price, 50 centj 


WRITING BOOKS MUSIC FOR PUPILS 

A Complete Course of Writing Exercises (or 
Acquiring a Knowledge of Musical Notation 
By CHARLES W. LANDON 

A practical and intelligible presentation of 
everything writable In musical notntlnn The 
object is treated in a 1 


interest and It 


1 the dullest pupil; 


- in these hooks will become a correct 

and rapid reader of music, vocni or instru¬ 
mental. Blank pages with lines for writlns 
music Included in ench book. 

Sent for Examination. Price, Complete, 50 cent! 
Books I and II, each, 30 cents 


Starting a Small Choral Society 

By Katharine B. Wilson 


NEW ORGAN MUSIC 
“ON SALE” 

Have your name entered for the receiv¬ 
ing of a few small packages of new music 
ON SALE during the professional season, 
no guarantee as to amount to be kept; 
discount the best obtainable; the only re¬ 
sponsibility the small amount of postage; 
returns of unused music to be made once 
each year; a postal card will stop the 
sending any time. Thousands of teachers 
receive piano music from us in this way. 
THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hugh A. Clarke,M i^Doc. 

LESSONS BY MAIL 
In Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition 

4618 CHESTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO SCHOOL 

PIANO TUNING 


>. O. BETZ, Director 


Nowadays the growing town has not 
only its churches and schools, but its 
separate musical endeavors as well. If 
a town can stir up enough enthusiasm 
to produce one of the great oratorios 
there must be some progressive element 
in that town. Even one energetic musi¬ 
cian can do much to revolutionize the 
community, and several musicians work¬ 
ing together can accomplish wonders. 

An excellent way to organize a choral 
society is to work in connection with ?. 
town club, planning to give the final con¬ 
cert for the benefit of some civic im¬ 
provement. In this way one is assured of 
excellent financial success, for the club 
will assist in the selling of tickets and in 
the general advertisement of the affair. 
Call together the principal singers in the 
town and give them an outline of your 
plan. Decide upon a certain evening in 
the week for rehearsals and upon a hall 
in which to hold them and you have 
made a beginning. 

Members 

It is to be expected that in the small 
town there will be some singers whose 
good will is worth more than their en¬ 
deavors. Namely, those who are willing 
to sing but who sing off the key, have 
no sense of rhythm, or other faults. In 
the city, voices for the big festival 
choruses are tried out and the undesir¬ 
able ones are eliminated, but in the small 
town an endeavor to weed out the ppor 
singers would be indiscriminate, and per¬ 
haps be misunderstood. If the director 
has time to give the poor singers special 
attention, that is, extra rehearsals, he 


may be able to overcome their faults and 
accomplish something with them. It is 
not always indifference that causes the 
trouble, but the lack of proper training. 
Nearly all the members in your small 
town chorus will prove to have had little 
vocal training, but it is astounding what 
results may be achieved by an industrious 
director. 

Rehearsals 

Rehearsals should begin promptly at 
a given hour, and continued at least 
once a week until the cantata or oratorio 
is perfectly learned. A regular attend¬ 
ance of all members of the chorus should 
be insisted upon. Do not require too long 
a rehearsal, for it is better to send the 
chorus home feeling that they have had 
an evening of pleasure rather than one 
of drudgery. Their enthusiasm will soon 
wane if they are required to sing until 
exhausted. 

For a new chorus, some of the simpler 
four-part choruses are admirable, grad¬ 
ually working up into more difficult selec¬ 
tions, until they have reached the oratorio 
mark. It is surprising how soon, with 
a good director, a chorus will arrive at 
this stage. 

If the town is not financially able to 
send away for the soloists for the final 
performance the singers in the town 
could be used for the solo parts, provid¬ 
ing there is a good vocal teacher in the 

Vi!- 8 ’ 8 - tHem !n the stud >' of their 
roles. This is a very encouraging way 
to do in many instances, for the towns¬ 
people are interested in seeing the de¬ 
velopment of their own singers. 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC 

By WM. H. CUMMINGS 

In this work particular stress Is laid upon 
the teaching that the pitch of sound Is rep¬ 
resented bv lines anil spaces and time bv 
notes. The book Is Intended for piano and 
vocal students and Is a valuable aid In 
teaching classes in musical theory. There 
is a useful list of examination questions al 
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Price, 50 cents 

WRITING BOOK 

By EUGENE F. MARKS 

For Musical Exercises and Rules in Dicta¬ 
tion, Harmony and Theory, with practical 
hints In Music Writing. Handy in form: 
pages ruled alternately for notation and 
handwriting, thus making It possible to 
write special memoranda, rules, suggestions, 
etc., opposite the musical matter written In 
the staves. It also contains directions as 
to t»-e proper manner of writing the char, 
acters and signs used In musical notation. 
Price, 15 cents 

WRITING PRIMER FOR MUSIC 
STUDENTS 

A Series ol Practical Exercises for Acquiring a 
Knowledge o( the Rudiments of Music 
By M. S. MORRIS 

This does not take the plnce of a writing 
P°°£ but gives tlie pupil the necessary ma¬ 
terial for practice In music writing; the top- 
act of copying the notes, signs, and exercises 
serves to fix their values and meanings upon 
the pupils mind. It may he used advanta- 
geously ns an introduction to Clarke’s 
Theory Explained to Plano Students." 
bent for Examination Price, 20 centl 

KEYBOARD CHART 

An Invaluable adjunct to any music studio 
Where beginners are taught. It gives;a plot- 
SI of J he keyboard on the staff In both 
'^ s ana treble clefs, as well as on the keys: 
?{?? ws the position of every note : illustrates 
the relative value of notes: explains the 
etc., and has a table of all the 
key signatures. 

Price, Postpaid, 25 cent* 


THEO- PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Strange Career of Henri Wieniawski 


Thousands of violinists play the notes 
of a composition with technical accuracy 
and more or less expression and yet leave 
their audiences cold and indifferent. 
Along comes another and plays the same 
identical notes, and there is excitement 
and intense interest at once. His tones 
go stra : ght to the hearts of his hearers, 
and he thrills and plays upon their emo¬ 
tions at will. Such a violinist was, the 
mighty Pole, Henri Wieniawski, a vio¬ 
linist by the grace of God, an artist born 
in the purple. 

World-wide fame as a solo violinist 
would be glory enough for one man, but 
Wieniawski was great as a teacher of 
violin playing and as a composer of vio¬ 
lin music in addition to his fame as a 
public performer. 

Henri Wieniawski was born at Lublin, 
in Poland, July 10, 1835. His father was 
a medical man and his mother was the 
sister of the well-known pianist, Edward 
Wolff. His mother early recognized the 
boy’s talent, and, when he was eight years 
of age, moved to Paris, where it could be 
cultivated. After one year’s study with 
Clavel, he was admitted to the Paris 
Conservatoire, where he became a pupil. 
of the eminent Massart, one of the great¬ 
est violin teachers of the age. Little 
Wieniawski had one of those rare talents 
for violin playing, which the Italians 
characterize by saying that its possessor 
was born “with a fiddle in his hand.” 
He took to the instrument like a young 
eagle takes to the air, and his progress 
amazed his teacher Massart. 

Studies Paganini Himself 

An anecdote illustrates his wonderful 
talent. One day, in the class, young 
Wieniawski played a Rode Caprice in a 
rather slovenly manner, as if he were 
playing it without preparation. Massart 
reprimanded him for his poor playing, 
at the same time praising the way an¬ 
other boy in the class, a rival of Wieni¬ 
awski, played it. Wieniawski then con¬ 
fessed that he had not been paying much 
attention to Rode lately, but had been 
studying the Paganini Caprices by him¬ 
self. 

"Paganini is much too hard for you 
yet,” said Massart, “wait until I tell you 
that you may study the caprices.” 

The boy then begged to be allowed to 
play one. Massart consented, hoping to 
rebuke the lad for his presumption. 
However the first caprice was splendidly 
played. Massart was astonished and 
asked to hear the second, which was also 
well done. “Go on,” said Massart. Little 
Wieniawski continued to play one caprice 
after another until he got to the tenth, 
when Massart cried out: “Good heavens, 
you don’t mean to tell me you can play 
the entire Twenty-four Caprices of Pag- 
an:ni.” “Yes, professor, I believe I can,” 
sa:d the lad, looking around in triumph 
at the other members of the class. “It 
is incredible,” said Massart. 

When only eleven years old Wieniawski 
was awarded the first prize for violin 
Playing at the Paris Conservatoire, and 
at once set out for a concert tour in 
and Poland as a boy wonder. 
While his tour was successful, the boy 


himself had the good sense to see that he 
had much yet to learn, and he returned to 
Paris for further study, paying especial 
attention to harmony and composition, 
which he studied under Colet. He im¬ 
proved greatly, and; at sixteen was a fin¬ 
ished artist. He then commenced a series 
of tours with his brother Joseph, an ex¬ 
cellent pianist, appearing with great suc- 



Henri Wi'eniawsmi 

cess in the- Netherlands, France, Germany 
and England. He was at once recognized 
as a new power in the violin world and a 
star of the first magnitude. He played 
under the baton of -Liszt at Weimar, and 
gradually became established as one of 
the most famous violinists in Europe. 

In 1860 his playing created such a 
furore-in St. Petersburgh that he was 
engaged as the imperial solo violin vir¬ 
tuoso to the Czar of Russia, a post which 
he held until 1872. In that year he set 
out for a concert tour' of the United 
States in conjunction with Rubinstein, 
the famous pianist. • These two great art¬ 
ists achieved colossal success in America, 
and the tour proved to be one continual 
triumph. Later Rubinstein returned to 
Europe, and Wieniawski remained in 
America for a time, giving concerts and 
gaining a large fortune by his playing, 
his success being .especially marked in 
California. In the panic of 1873, Wieni¬ 
awski lost a large part of his earnings 
by the failure of a banking house in 
New York. 

Wieniawski at Brussels 

In 1874 Vieuxtemps, then first pro¬ 
fessor of the violin at the Conservatoire 
in Brussels, met with an accident to his 
arm, and a cablegram was sent to Wieni¬ 
awski asking if he would take the posi¬ 
tion. As the post was one of great 
honor, he accepted, and filled the position 
with great success for the following two 
years. Following this he gave up the 
position and resumed his concert tours. 
About this time his. health began to fail. 
He suffered from heart disease and 
dropsy, and his physicians told him that 
if he did not alter his mode of life, .it 
would soon be too late. Wieniawski’s be¬ 


setting sin was gambling, and he was also 
addicted to other forms of dissipation. 
After a concert he-would’often spend the 
entire night at the gaming table until all 
the proceeds of the concert were gone. 
He would then snatch an hour or two of 
sleep before he left for the next town 
where he was to play. He burned the 
candle of life at both ends, taking no 
care whatever of his health. Such a 
course could have but one result, and he 
failed more and more. On several occa¬ 
sions he fainted while pa the concert 
platform, and in the latter years of his 
life played sitting, instead of standing, 
while doing his solo work. For some 
years he struggled on, but at last his 
health broke down completely. The sad 
discovery was made that he was penni¬ 
less. Having received immense sums 
from his concerts, he squandered his 
money right and left, losing at one sit¬ 
ting as high as 40,000 francs at the gam¬ 
ing table, and also spending large sums 
in foolish investments. 

It has been claimed that Wieniawski 
died as a pauper, but this is denied, for 
a good authority states that the Countess 
of Meek had him removed from the hos¬ 
pital at Moscow to her house, where he 
received every attention until his death, 
following which he was buried in a fitting 
manner by his friend, Czar Alexander III 
of Russia. 

His death took place in 1880, at the 
early age of 45. Thus we see that his 
unfortunate addiction to gambling and 
other vices probably cut off at least 20 
years of active musical life. 

Wieniawski’s Remarkable Hand 

Wieniawski possessed. . every quality 
necessary for the make-up of a supreme 
violinist. His hand while comparatively 
small was an ideal “violin hand,” and 
seemed made for the violin. His fingers 
were wonderfully supple and as strong 
as steel. . His bow-arm was perfection 
itself. His technic was tremendous and 
always subordinated to the requirements 
of the composition. His tone was large, 
sensuous and sympathetic, and his bowing- 
under such perfect control that he could 
at all times express in adequate tones 
the lovely conceptions which were throng¬ 
ing through his brain. His playing 
showed fire, passion, deep tenderness, 
grace, playfulness, in fact lie ran the 
gamut of every emotion and every phase 
of feeling. In addition he had the mag¬ 
netic qualities to stir an audience, such 
as we see in great orators, actors and 
singers; the same kind of genius which 
enabled Edwin Booth, the tragedian, to 
draw tears from his auditors by reciting 
the Lord’s Prayer, or Demosthenes, the 
first orator of the Greeks, to sway his 
audiences at will. Although Wieniawski 
excelled in interpreting the works of the 
lomantic school, he was a good quartet 
player and an excellent interpreter of the 
classics. He was especially fond of the 
Bach^ Sonatas for violin alone. Wieni¬ 
awski^ laid the foundation of his great 
technic during his boyhood days, and 
practiced very little during his concert 
tours, although he would sometimes have 
spells when he would shut himself up for 
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. ,• d.,* *„ Three Part Chords 

A Stradivarius Violin Put to 

ASirauivaiiu The average violin pupil often finds 

Wleniawski's e-po.ition, „„e a* r .a violin, ta area. 

numerous—only, twenty-two in number. M*n» of the finest Ctemnn. molnsui , h >rl chords, as 
They have had enormous vogue, and are existence are in the hands oi c example: 

studied by all serious violinists. The They are kept on shelves as antiques, 
more notable ones are frequently heard their sweet voices are heard only a ra 
on the concert stage of to-day. Occasion- intervals, when the owner allows som 
ally critics and musical historians are v ; 0 ]i n ist to inspect the collection and play 
them, or when, one of them is loaned 
a violinist for .ome special occasion. 

The story of an example which might 
frequently be followed by- 


found who consider his compositions of , 
slight importance musically, but the r 
jority of violinists consider the best of , 
them as masterly vehicles- for the solo 
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violin Violin concertos, miscellaneous violin 


violinist. The compositions are thor- co j ]ectors corne s from Cincinnati. Hon. compositions and orchestra parts abound 
oughly violinistic, and could only have p Ta{( . the mu lti-millionaire jn passag es of this kind, for the effect, 

brother of ex-President Taft, just ;f the chords are we ll played, is brilliant 

* ' and sonorous. For this reason these 
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been written by one having a profound 

knowledge of the instrument. Rewrote leased' ^Stradivarius violin J| URL_ . 

This is one of the most popular violin stead of hoarding the splendid with the writers of violin music. As a 

existence. His Fantasia on away, where it will :never be hear. a, • ruk such pasS ages are very badly played 

f the leading pa student, who scrambles over them 

Cincinnati Symphony £ w] - . is anyt hing but artis 


concertos i 


airs from Faust, and the one on two Taft, who is one of the leading patrons 

Russian airs—the Souvenir de Moscozv— and backers of the Cincinnati Symp ony - manner which is anything but artistic, 
relously effective for solo violin. Orchestra, has decided to allow the violin 


Th° neatest and most serviceable, are marvelously effective for solo violin. Orchestra, has decided to anow me playing usually comes from two 

Thcy are auite difficult and a large tech- to be used by the concertmeister of the I ^ the first place he _ 

ptiapet so haveadifferentone . The rnc is required to do them justice. His orchestra, whoever he may be. in tne . 

extremely low and easily own playing of the Souvenir de Moscow present instance the concertmeister hap- peggiates lem • ,n S e 

«Tak« ra r n p=r S Lai n a a n P d was so effective that it often drew tears pe ns to be Emil Heermann, son of Hugo fcbw over the strings considerable during 
ft f °bab Ve to ra rand e a 0fthe ^ rom audiences, especially in Russia. Heermann, the famous European violinist, the stroke. Now it is very evident that 

rom a y gran p^. The Legende is not so difficult as the There is a'touch of romance to the story if these chords are to be played rapidly 

_ _iiSilver. r «ny Iniitj 2Sc two preceding, but is a beautiful and from the fact t hat the violin happened at there is no time to play them arpeggio- 

ituai .ize Solid Sterling Silver - 7Sc dramatic work, and is known to every Qne time to te in the possession of the f as hion, so the player should make the 
Then there are the two polo- e i der Heermann, so that the son will stro ke with the bow moving about in the 
j i an -|_ \ ms P inn &» rx iant have a chance to play on the Cremona same plane and arpeggiating the notes 

ssslts „ „ a „, -n. 

which the Kuiawiak and the Obertasse - - three-part chords should be made to 

sound practically simultaneous. If the 
Inspiration and Perspiration pupil wjll play the middle notes of the 
“Genius is one per cent, inspiration first three chords (which lie on the D 
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the best known. They are typical 
“fiddle” pieces of the finest character, 
and are especial favorites with amateurs, 
doubtful if any violin solo ever 


; is uuuuuui ii any viuuri soio ever , . . . „ 

ritten, of the same grade of difficulty and ninety-nine per cent, perspiration. 


the Kuiawiak, has had so large 
Other of his well-known works i 
Chanson Polonaise, Souvenir de Posen, 


string) very lightly, and without sound¬ 
ing the top and bottom notes, and then 
later on play the same middle notes with 
a more vigorous stroke, which will cause 
all three notes of the chord to sound 
at once, he will soon get the idea. 

Such passages must be played invari- 
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customary to speak of geniuses 
,s beings inspired. Edison teaches us a 
'ery good lesson when he says that 
Adagio Elegiaque, Romance and Rondo geniuses in reality have been the men 
Elegant, Capriccio False, Scherso-Taran- that have perspired. 

telle, Etudes-Caprices, and others. Perspiration of the body and hard work 

A Romantic Incident of the b f ain . amount for success, not ably at t ' h( , fr ~ og of t h e bow. 

It is claimed by some musical historians mere inspiration. possible to make a good effect if the 

that the famous Ballade and Polonaise Needless to say, while really hard work middle or po j nt Q f the bow is used in 
attributed to Vieuxtemps was really writ- makes complete failure impossible, hard sucb passa g es . The wrist must retain its 

ten for the most part by Wieniawski. work alone will not make a genius of an e i ast j c i t y and flexibility, for if the wrist 

The story is that the two violinists were average man, a poet of a man without 

gambling and that Wieniawski lost every- imagination, or a marathon winner of a 

thing he had to Vieuxtemps. The latter man w ; t h on iy one l eg 
then suggested to Wieniawski that he Qn the other hand , no amount of “nat- 
stake his unpublished composition, the ural talent » no am0 unt of so-called 

Ballade and Polonaise agreeing to allow ius or inspirat ; OI1( will d uce one of 
Vieuxtemps to finish the composition and the wor]d , s unless that 

publish it as his own own if he lost. . , , * . 

Wieniawski agreed, but again lost. He J^ty-nme per cent, ofi perspiration,” as 
kept his word, and handed over the new E(bs ° n P uts Jt > Z oes c ™ th the p n,us - 
composition. Vieuxtemps changed the Se , ect an y one ° f the world s greatest 
work slightly, wrote a cadenza and finale, men and y° u wlb fi nd one the world’s 
and then published it as his own, the hardest workers. 
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and arm are stiffened in such passages, 
as is an almost universal fault with 
students at first, a harsh, rasping effect 
will result. 

Failure to Bow at Right Angles 

Another cause of bad playing in these 
chords is the failure to bow at exact right 
angles with the string. Students who 
have a reasonably straight bowing while 
executing whole or half bows, from some 

work meeting with immediate success. The work of a great musician we call uncountable reason will bow at all sorts 
Wieniawski was a successful teacher, "inspiration.” Who is the greatest of °* ang ‘ cs when playing snort do\\s a 

having many notable violinists to his musicians? the frog. Another frequent cause ot fai- 

credit as pupils. Among the best known Beethoven. And he was the hardest ure ’ s 8’ v ’ n 8 the how a twisting motion 
were Ysaye, Willy Hess, Leopold Lich- worker, one whom nothing could drive on strings, which causes the hair to 
tenberg and Gregorowitsch. from work, who toiled like an inspired s ’ ide to and fro between the bridge awl 

Had Wieniawski not spent so much s i ave f rom his childhood, when he was the cd 8 c of the fingerboard, and con- 

concert work, and had given more put at the piano* by a brutal, drunken P ,e I e, y spoils the solidity and sonority of 


o composing, there is no doubt that 


father, to the day he died. 


the chord. It is self-evident that the 
hair must move at the exact same dis¬ 
tance from the bridge during the progress 
of the stroke, otherwise there will he lost 
motion and a feeble, scratchy effect. The 
point of contact of the hair and string 
be the same throughout the stroke. 
As there is so much to watch in th |S 


he would have produced some notable In mus!c e th; is sound 
works, as his compositions are remark- . . 

able for tbe freshness of their themes v XI . S , S ° ^ on .^ as we hcc.r i 
and originality of treatment. You would say that if a man becomes 

__ stone deaf, music would have no meaning 

The more one learns of the history f ° r him ’ and h °wever great his talent, 
of great artists, the more one is struck his work as a musician must cease, 
by the immense amount of sadness their Beethoven continued his work and did 
lives enclose. Not only are they subjected some of his best work after he was deaf. stro * <e as outlined above. I 1 

to the trials and disappointments of or- When he produced one of his greatest earnt> stly advise the student to comm- 

dinary life—which affect them more works in Vienna, leading the orchestra, sucb rbord passages to memory, so tW 
cruelly through their greater sensitiveness which conveyed not one sound to his he can watch the stroke of the boiv and 
—but their surroundings are like a desert, brain, following the music by watching avoid the faults enumerated aWc. 
because they are twenty, thirty, fifty, or the bow of the first violin, he could not Great care must be taken in such chords 
even hundreds of years in advance of hear the roar of applause that drowned with the intonation, as with so many 
o t r C\f US,C ' Tt was necessary to take him notes to watch the liability of playing o« 

not to bv the arm and turn him around that he of tune is very great.’ Every viol® 

aim Vfcv USan c S Standing and teacher will recall the difficulty of getting 

^.-Chicago Examiner. pupils to play the chord passage * 


| their contemporaries; and they : 
j con4emned to despairing efforts, 
conquer the world, but to live.—R omaine 
Roll and. 
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appeal so strongly to young pianists. 
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Primarily it 
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n exceptional price. 


instinct for beautiful tone, dynamics and 
touch—complete expression. A .splendid 
volume — — “*—* 1 '— 
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No. 7525 Price, $1.00 

Though technical in character, these 
studies are interesting. They aim to 
enliven the rhythmic sense. Besides the 
original studies, many inventions by 
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preparation for the higher grades this 
assortment is unsurpassed. 
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for students in the second year. While 
each study deals with a specific technical 
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No. 4243 Price, 80 cents 
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as to how to practice—a valuable """ 
ture—have been added by the editor. 


SHORT MELODIOUS STUDIES 

By LUDWIG SCHYTTE 

No. 4348 Price, 60 cents 

These studies introduce in a clever 
manner, though simply, double notes, 
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The technical, the pleasing and the in¬ 
teresting are cleverly combined. 
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a well-developed technical equipmc* - 
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have been written. 
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Dancla’s Fifth Air Varie 
the following example 

No. 2. 


given G natural in the third chord, if they play 
the C naturals in the other chords cor¬ 
rectly, or C sharp in the second, fourth 
and sixth chords if they play the G sharp 
in the third chord correctly. The teacher 
should see to it that each chord is played ■ 
in perfect intonation. In concertos and 
more difficult compositions no class of 
Pupils will invariably play the second passages require more painstaking labor 
fingers in the chords opposite to each to get them in tune than series of three- 
other, with the effect that they play either and four-part chords. 

The Effect of the War in the Violin World 

The effects of the great European war York and will remodel the house as a 
-e so widespread that they are revolu- permanent residence, and will build a 
lionizing not only the political and social rear extension as a studio. Other famous 
life of the people in many countries, but European artists are arranging to take 
have a profound influehce on art, litera- U P permanent residence here and some 
• science. The war is already of them, as Mme Schumann-Heink, have 
having a tremendous influence on musical be ? or f le § a lzed Amenca " cltlz « s - 
life here in the United States, and hap- . Tt has °f been a year ° r ‘ wo ba f 
pily it is for the better. Great European «»« «very foreign musician left promptly 
. * . . , * for Europe at the end of the season after 

artists are arranging tp make their homes hayi ‘ ompIeted an American tour, 
permanently m the United States, and Even QUr American concert artists as a 
this country will become greatly the ruIe joined the pr0cess i O n to Europe after 
gainer in a musical way from their activ- their American seasons, with the idea 
lties as teachers, composers and per- that they would lose caste if they settled 
down in their own country as local Amer- 
dispatches bear the significant j ca n artists. The war has changed all 
information that Efrem Zimbalist, the this, and never before has the United 
great Russian violinist, who is the hus- States had living within her own borders 
band of Alma Gluck, the famous prima such a great number of world-famous 
donna, has purchased a dwelling in New artists as at present. 


formers. 




the original maker of the violin, your violin 
cannot he a genuine Stradivarius. When 
translated from the German the label states 
that the violin Is a copy (imitation) of an 
Antonius Stradivarius. Mere age is no proof 
that a violin is genuine, even though it hears 
the correct label, since the imitation of the 
violins of Stradivarius began as soon as their 
rare excellence was recognized. Even during 
his life time Stradivarius had many pupils 
and imitators, who copied, his violins with 
rare skill. There are thousands of imitations 
of Stradivarius’ violins in the world, closely 
resembling the original, and which possess age 
and mellow tone qualities from long use into 
the bargain. There is also no doubt that 
many imitation violins of Stradivarius and 
other Cremona masters have been sold as 
genuine, and are so considered by thel.r 

However, your violin, although an imita¬ 
tion, may have good tone qualities, and is to 
this extent valuable, as a practical musical 
instrument, but not as an antique. 

R. F.—You are much handicapped in your 
experiments in ^ trying^ to produce a^ violin 


far from the large cities such as New York, * 
Chicago, or Philadelphia. If you lived in 
one of these cities you could see genuine 
specimens of the violins of Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius, Amati and the other Cremona 
makers and could talk with varnish manu¬ 
facturers. chemists, violin makers, and others 
who could advise you, and pass on the merits 
of vour varnish. A large city in Europe such 
as London would lie better still, for London 
is the greatest market for genuine old violins 
in the world and has the greatest number of 
experts on the Cremona violin. In a large 
city you could also have access to the large 
libraries, where you could read of everything 
which has been done in trying to reproduce 
the violin varnish of Cremona, which is con¬ 
sidered one of the lost arts. The following 
works might assist you: Italian Varnishes 
by Fry: Violin Making, Mason; Violin, 
Famous Makers and their Imitators. A well 
known firm in Chicago publishes a work giv¬ 
ing pictures of famous Cremona instruments, 


probably not contain the expert information 

J. K.—If your pupil can play Kreutzer, or 
the greater part reasonably well, the next 
studies in logical order would be the Fiorilio 
Etudes, If, however, he has not mastered 
Kreutzer, and you want a change, it might 
he well to give him the Mazas’ Brilliant 
Studies, Op. 30. Book II. If he can only 
play tlie easier studies of Kreutzer, you had 
best give him the second and third books 


S. L. B.—I should think that playing tennis 
would he beneficial, rather than otherwise, 
to the violin student. Anv light exercise 
with the arms is good. . It is the extremely 
heavy forms of labor with the arms which 
is injurious. 2. A great violin teacher, In 


n applicant for lessons, will look more to 
quality of your playing than to what 
play. He will look to the fundamentals. 


you play. . _ . _ . _ 

your position, bowing, intonation, and tone 
Prepare two or three of. the studies you name 
in your letter, and if your fundamentals are 
correct and you play the studies really well, 
you will likely make a favorable impression. 
Play something well within your ability. A 
great violin teacher would be more impressed 
with a simple scale, faultlessly played, with 
fine tone, perfect intonation, and good bow¬ 
ing, than with a difficult study or solo, badly 
played, since he would look for a foundation 
on which he could safely build for the future. 

O. II.—1. A violin bow should be re-haired 
when the hair is worn smooth. The length 
of time the hair will last depends on how 
many hours a day the bow is used, and how 
hard the player uses it. A student practicing 
one hour a day should have the hair renewed 
at least every six months ; if he practiced two 
hours a day, three or four times a year, etc. 
A good barber can tell when his razor is 
dull, and an experienced violin player knows 
by the "bite” of the 1 hair on the string 
when the how needs new hair. No exact 
rule as to the length of time in which the 
hair will wear out can be set down. 2. The 
best way to wash your bow hair, to use a 
Iiibernicism, is not to wash it at all. By 
this I mean that there is no necessity to 
wash it, if you keep from fingering it and 
getting it dirty. I never washed' the hair 
of my bow in my life. Never touch the 
bow hair with your fingers, or allow any¬ 
thing else to touch it. However, if you get it 
dirty, by accident, you can wash it with 
soap and water. Use an old tooth brush for 
the purpose. After washing, dry carefully, 
and treat the hair with powdered rosin, be¬ 
fore rubbing it on the cake, just as you 
would do with new hair, which has just 
been put in. 3. Many, violinists guess at 
the size of the strings they use; it is. how¬ 
ever, more accurate to use the string gauge. 
As you are aware, violin strings of the 
same kind run slightly different in size. 
Some violins require slightly larger strings 
than others to make them sound their best. 
After you have ascertained by experiment 
what size of strings give the most favorable 
tone on your violin, gauge each one carefully, 
and after that always use strings of the 
same gauge. When buying at the music store, 
you can gauge them yourself; in ordering by 
mail the dealer will send strings of the re¬ 
quired gauge, if you request it. 

Miss M. W. B.—The label in your violin, 
a copy of which you send me, when translated 
from the German, states that the violin was 
made In imitation of . a violin made in 
Cremona by Antonius Stradivarius, bv a 
violin maker in Germany named Fried. Aug. 
Glass. If the violin is what the label states 
it to be, it is of no great value, if you 
wish to sell it, the first requisite is to have 
it put in good condition by a good repairer. 
When this is done you could no doubt sell it 
by advertising it in the papers in your home 
town, or by calling the attention of your 
friends to the fact that you have a violin 
■ to sell. 2. You can find details of the life of 
Stradivarius in any encyclopedia. 
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THE ETUDE 



A Day with Papa Haydn 


(Time: Many years ago. Place: A 
Croatian village on the river Leitha. 
Franz Joseph Haydn in a three-cornered 
hat and heavy coat enters with four 
music students, Ben, Mary, Bessie and 
Harold.) 

Ben, Mary, Bessie and Harold- are 
peeping into the windows’ of a low 
thatched roofed house. 

Mary. 

(In an audible whisper) And is this 
where you were born, Herr Haydn? 

Haydn. 

(Amiably) This is the very house, a 
low, mean-looking one-story dwelling; 
but here, my dears, I have kissed the 
ground made sacred by the footsteps of 
my parents. 

, Ben. 

(Looking at Haydn in surprise) The 
idea! 

Haydn. 

Here we danced and made mefry in the 
evenings, singing with our neighbors in 
our homely concerts. 

Mary. 

(Inquisitively) Why, I thought you 
said your father didn’t know music at all. 

Haydn. 

For the matter of that no one did. We 
all sang like the birds because we couldn’t 
help singing; and, besides, my father had 
a good voice, and he played the harp, too, 
and accompanied his own singing. 

Bessie. 

(Amazed) Could he do that without 
Itessons! 

Haydn. 

Yes, indeed, you see there was no one 
to give lessons in a village like Rohrau. 

Mary. 

(Inquiringly) Is it true that you 
played imaginary pieces on a toy violin 
made of two sticks? 

Haydn. 

(Laughing) Where did you hear that? 
It is true, of course, that and my singing 
brought me my first lessons. My cousin 
Frank offered to teach me and I went 
away when I was but six years old. That 
was rather young to leave home. 

Bessie and Mary. 

(In chorus) I should say it was—we 
girls don’t expect to go away to study 
music before we are eighteen, nobody 
does. 

In my day we went when the oppor¬ 
tunity came. My father thought this was 
an excellent chance. Frank, my cousin, 
had full charge of me. Mother wept 
when I went. “Oh Sepperl, dear,” she 
cried, “keep clean and tidy for your 
mother’s sake, and don’t wear a wig.” 


(In surprise) Did boys of six have to 
wear wigs? I'm glad I wasn’t born then. 

Haydn. 

I must confess that while I was at 
cousin Frank’s house I went untidy and 
hungry, too. I wore a dirty wig and 
dirtier clothes. I was a regular little 
urchin. However, I learned much. My 
cousin kept me busy from dawn to dark, 
and I can truthfully say I got more beat¬ 
ings than bread. 


Harold. 

(Triumphantly) Mamma never whips 
me and I dpn’t practice over an hour a 
‘ Haydn. 

(Looking down at Harold) Perhaps it 
were better if she did. But I forgave my 
cousin the beatings because I really did 
learn the rudiments of music. As a re¬ 
membrance of those times I bequeathed 
his daughter a sum of money, so you see 
I held him no grudge. 

Bessie. 

I have a picture of you playing the 
drum. Were you a drummer boy? 

Mary. 

(Scornfully) Why, Bessie—he was a 
choirboy! Haydn. 

(Smiling) Well, you see, I did play the 
drum 'in a procession when I was too lit¬ 
tle to carry even a drum. In fact, I was 
so • small that a humpback carried the 
drum in front -of me while I followed 
behind beating time. That was a funny 
sight, I’m sure. 

Mary. 

(Inquiringly) How long were you at 
this town of Hainburg, with your cousin 
Frank ? 

Haydn. 

Only two years. I well remember the 
day when Reutter, the choir-master from 
St. Stephen’s Church, came .to the house. 
He was traveling about the country in 
search of boys’ voices. He gave me a 
piece to sing in Canon style. Besides 
singing he tested me in sight reading. 
Then he said, “Now trill, my lad.” 

Bessie. 

I never knew children could trill. 

Haydn. 

I told him I couldn’t, and neither could 
my cousin. Then he laughed and said, 
“Try until you can.” I tried and Reutter 
was so pleased that he filled my cap with 
cherries. I never trilled afterward that 
I didn’t see big red cherries. In a short 
time I went to live in the big city of 
Vienna. Reutter had chosen me as a 
chorister in St. Stephen’s Church. 

Harold. 

What luck—wish I could sing in 
church, and didn’t have to practice! 

Haydn. 

And do you think my little man that I 
did not have to work and study? The 
regular lessons set for choir boys were 
the Catechism, Latin, ciphering, singing, 
violin and clavichord. All the theory I 
knew I dug out of books by myself. Al¬ 
though I had little or no help, by dint of 
hard work I managed to get on, for I 
certainly had the gift. I was ten years 
in the choir. It had become home to me 
and when I was turned out I had no bet¬ 
ter place to sleep than a park bench. 

Harold. 

Why were you turned out of the choir? 

Haydn. ' 

My voice changed. I must have been 
singing badly, for the Emperor told old 
Reutter that I sang like a crow. My place 
was given to my younger brother, and I 
was left to shift for myself. The world 
did seem a cheerless place, and I must 
say that I suffered many trials and dis¬ 
appointments during the following years 


Mary. 

How did you get anything to eat? 

Haydn. 

By chance I met an acquaintance, a 
chorister almost as poor as myself. He 
took pity on me and let me share his 
attic. The rain and the snow blew in, but 
I was happy; at least- this was shelter. 

Harold. 

And did you give up your music and go 


to work? 


Haydn. 


I worked very hard, but I did not give 
up my music. In fact, I began to learn a 
good' deal about composition. Besides 
giving a few lessons, I studied and played 
the six sonatas of Philip Emanuel Bach. 
I learned them by heart and they influ¬ 
enced my style of writing very greatly. 
Then I busied myself over an old second¬ 
hand copy of the work by Fux on 
Counterpoint. It was in Latin, but I 
managed to keep a stout heart when that 
book was under-my pillow. 

(Amazed) In Latin! 

Haydn., 

Very obscure Latin into the bargain! 
After that things brightened for me; by 
good chance I met Porpora, the most fa¬ 
mous singing teacher in Vienna. I be¬ 
came a sort of lackey for him; he gave 
me some lessons in counterpoint ih ex¬ 
change for my services in boot-blacking 
and clothes-cleaning. At Porpora’s house 
I met many distinguished people, among 
others the composer Gluck. 

Mary. 

Was he living then? I thought he 
lived long, long ago. 

HaydN. 

I recall him perfectly. A strikingly 
handsome man, his whole bearing was 
that of a man who believes in himself 
and his mission. These are the words 
placed upon his bust in the Paris Opera 
House, “He preferred the Muses to the 
.Sirens.” 




Who else was living when you were ii 
Vienna? TT 

Haydn. 

You mean wh at other great musician 
lived while I lived? I believe you kno\ 
some of them; there were Mozart an 
Beethoven, Weber and Schubert. Bac’ 
and Handel were also alive when I wa 
a boy, and Mendelssohn was born tii 
year of my death. I have forgotten t 
mention that famous Italian harpsichor 
player, Scarlatti. T> 

Ben. 

Do tell us what happened after yo 
left Porpora’s? Surely you didn’t bfacl 
boots for long. 

Haydn. 

(Laughing) You are right I didn’t, 
met the charming Countess of Thur 
She was delighted with one of m 
sonatas and began taking lessons of m 
for which she paid two dollars and a hal 
a month. I had another patron who gav 
me a commission to write chamber musi 
which was played at his house, and final! 
when I was twenty-nine years old I se 
cured what proved to be a life-long situa 
bon m the great family of Esterhazy. 
Mary. 

( Delightedly) Were you not hannv + 
think all your troubles were over? ^ * 


Haydn. 

I was free from all anxiety; but I can 
assure you life was not always a bed of 
roses. I was nothing more than a serv¬ 
ant. I ate at the servant’s table, I took 
care of all the music and musical instru¬ 
ments, and was answerable for any injury 
they suffered. I had also to practice on 
all of them and when summoned for an 
appearance I had to wear white stock¬ 
ings, white linen, powder, and appear 
either in a pig-tail or a tie-wig. 

Harold. 

I think it is hard enough to have to 
practice on one instrument. 

Haydn. 

I played on many. One of the great 
advantages of living with the Esterhazys 
was this: I had at my command an ex¬ 
cellent orchestra, ready to play any music 
I wrote, and I had much leisure to com¬ 
pose, as I did continually. 

PART II. 

(Time: Many years ago. Place: Lon¬ 
don. Enter Haydn with Ben, Mary, 
Bessie and Mary. They look up at the 
house in Great Pultency Street. 

Haydn. 

(Pointing upward with his cane ) These 
are the rooms Salamon had prepared for 
me on my first visit to London. Here I 
was the object of all sorts of attention. 
Ambassadors and noblemen called, and 
invitations poured in from all corners of 
London. Mary. 

(Clapping her hands) How perfectly 
jolly to meet celebrities. How does it 
feel to be a real lion? 

Haydn. 

I was a very busy lion. My contract 
with Salamon called for six symphonies 
which I was to conduct. I was over¬ 
whelmed with applause and attention. 
Besides the six symphonies 1 was to write 
an opera and twenty new works which 
were to be presented in twenty concerts. 

Harold. 

(Inquiringly) How could you compose 
in such confusion? Going to parties and 
concerts all the time. 


HAYDN. 

(Smiling gravely) I confess the noises 
of London were distracting and I missed 
the quiet of the Esterhazy palace. I man¬ 
aged to work in the morning and I never 
received callers before two o’clock. My 
London visit was a tremendous success. 
I received about seven thousand dollars 
from my concerts. The great benefit con* 
cert which was arranged for me was a 
brilliant affair, and from it I obtained one 
thousand and seven hundred dollars. 


How splendid after so many years of 
poverty. And did you visit manv famous 
places in England, Herr Haydn? 


the Handel Commemoration in Wcstn 
ster Abbey. I had a seat near the Ki 
Never before had I heard a performs 
on so grand a scale, the effect was in 
scri able. I shall never forget when 
whole audience rose to its feet during 
singing of the Hallelujah Chorus. Te 
hlled my eyes. I felt then as now 1 
(Continued on Page 6pr.) 
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MODERN PIANO 

TECHNICS 


Works Needed by Every Student 


TOUCH AND TECHNIC 

BY DR. WM. MASON 

ofToueh IV4HTScales "iCh.v tlunie! 
ally Treated (e»chool of Hrllliaut Passages. 

»;abt 

oiid*Bravura Playing. 

Price of Each, $1.00 

This is one of the most remarkable 
works in the entire range of pianoforte 
pedagogy. It comprises a complete sys¬ 
tem, based on modern and original 
lines, for the development of an assured 
and finished technic, covering all phases 
from the beginning to virtuosity. 

The author of this work was probably 
the most distinguished of all American 
pianists and teachers. He was an early 
pupil of Liszt, and, as such, was held 
in highest esteem. “Touch and Technic” 
embodies the best results of his long 
and active career as student, player 
and teacher. The tremendous popular¬ 
ity of —| — 


_ sufficient _ 

„—j .. Its use by teachers 

and students is constantly on the in- 


mony of it 


The gem of 

finger exercise, ..— __ 

This rhythmic treatment pervades _ 

entire work. All the exercises conduce 
to equality of finger power and facility, 

combined with exprer~ ! — - 

tone. The art of “toucl 
treated. 


sive quality of 
” is exhaustively 


EIGHT MEASURE STUDIES 

WILSON G. SMITH 

Op. 60. Two Books, Grades 3 and 4. 

Each $1.00 

The present set of technical studies 
is designed, by the author, to follow his 
Special Exercises in Scale Playing, Op. 
55, and are for the special purpose of 
developing the third, fourth and fifth 
fingers. 

They are written in an original man¬ 
ner, the harmonic figures being retained 
as an accompaniment, thus adding a 
musical interest, designed to somewhat 
modify the monotony of constant prac¬ 
tice. A course of practice is suggested 
by the author to obtain the best re- 

The second hook is somewhat more 
difficult, and both hands are given equal 
work, thus insuring equal development. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE SCALE 
AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL 

WALTER MacFARREN 

Price, $1.50 

This work is the most complete and 
exhaustive ever published of all the 
scales and arpeggios. 

This edition is finely engraved and 
printed from very large plate, contain¬ 
ing no abbreviations, completely fingered 
and ^has a brief set of rules for 

In brief, it meets every possible re¬ 
quirement of teacher or pupil in search 
of a complete set of scales and arpeg- 


EXERCISES IN EXTENSION 


ISIDOR PHILIPP 

Price, 75 Cents 

Mr. Philipp, perhaps better than any 
other teacher, understands the require¬ 
ments of the modern pianist, • and has 
written a unique set of studies, the 
vstematic practice 

h "'”"then and stret— __ 

„ under the control of the _ 

many passages apparently impossible 
of ready execution. The author has 
also given many valuable hints in his 
introduction to this work for the prac¬ 
tice of these studies. As their name 
implies, they aim to increase the span 
find flexibility of the fingers and hands 
for the purpose of facilitating the exe¬ 
cution of passages requiring agility 


THE LITTLE PISCHNA 

(DER KLE1NE PISCHNA) 

BERNHARD WOLFF 

This work contains about sixty exer¬ 
cises, not being at all small, as its name 
would indicate, being so named to dis¬ 
tinguish it from Pischna’s larger school, 
to which it may be used as an intro- 


f this e 


i in 


the fact that the various exercises 
carried through all the keys, nothing 
being abbreviated, but fully written out, 
and that both hands are given equal at¬ 
tention and development. 

They can be used in conjunction with 
any modern method, and are invaluable 
in the daily practice. 


'• PHILADELPHIA 
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Publisher’s Notes 

A Department of Information Regarding New 
Educational Musical Works 





Mail Order 
Music Supplies 

The close of the Summer vacation period 
brings to all teachers and schools the ques¬ 
tion of whatever supplies are necessary to 
start properly with the Fall classes. Many 
teachers and most educational institutions 
anticipate wants of this kind by placing 
their orders during the Summer for de¬ 
livery early in September, and as most 
teachers know in advance what they will 
have greatest occasion to use it is a com¬ 
paratively simple matter to make the re¬ 
quisite arrangements. It is in such cases 
that the mail order system is of inestima¬ 
ble service, particularly when the orders 
are entrusted to a supply house capable of 
meeting the most diverse needs of music 
teachers in all parts of the country. Such 
a mall order music supply house has been 
developed to the highest degree of effi¬ 
ciency by THEODORE PRESSER COM¬ 
PANY and any music teacher who has 
had difficulty in getting the right kind of 
music or in obtaining it promptly will find 
virtually all such troubles eliminated when 
dealing with this company. 

No one in these days questions the value 
of mail order buying in nearly all lines 
of merchandise, and music in particular 
is an article of trade that is handled with 
exceptional ease through the mails whether 
sent as ordinary printed matter at special 
rates or by parcel post at still lower rates. 
This Company has for many years special¬ 
ized in supplying the wants of teachers 
and may honestly claim not only to be 
a pioneer in selling music by mail on a 
large scale, but also the foremost and most 
successful of all in that line. 

Aside from a scrupulous adherence to 
a policy of absolute promptness and un¬ 
failing courtesy in all business transac¬ 
tions, the dominating factor in creating 
new business while retaining the old is the 
valuable educational character of the 
PRESSER publications, the catalog of 
the company including practically every 
kind or class of material required in musi¬ 
cal instruction. Furthermore the com¬ 
pany’s publications are always obtainable 
on approval or “ON SALE”; returnable if 
not used. Now is the time for music 
teachers to make final preparations for 
Fall work and all teachers not so situated 
that they can walk into a first-class music 
store, should get in touch with a mail 
order music supply house, with the one 
house best equipped to handle their orders 
—The THEODORE PRESSER COM¬ 
PANY of Philadelphia. One may write 
first for further information or simply tell 
us what is wanted and trust to our judg¬ 
ment and good service. 

Introductory Offers and 
Advance of Publication 
Offers on New Works 

On another page of this issue, just fol¬ 
lowing this page, will he found our Annual 
Introductory Offers —new publications of 
the Theo. Presser Co.—both current and 
for the year ending September 30, 1915. 

The Advance of Publication Offers need 
little explanation. For about the cost of 
manufacture we supply to our patrons, if 
cash is sent with the order, copies of these 
works if they order them before they ap¬ 
pear on the market “in advance of pub¬ 
lication,” an excellent method we find of 
introduction because it is of mutual ad¬ 
vantage. At little expense teachers far 
away from musical centers and all who 
desire to keep up with the times have an 
opportunity of looking over and owning 
the latest works on every educational sub¬ 
ject in music, while we receive the proper 
introduction, the important publicity nec¬ 
essary for our new publications. 

The Introductory Offers are slightly 
different; in fact they are an opportunity 


to obtain one copy of those works already 
published that have appeared during the 
previous twelve months, one copy at a low 
introductory price. These offers are for 
cash with the order, if they are charged 
we add transportation charges, otherwise 
they come transportation paid. 

A Special Bonus Offer 
in Addition to the Above 

During the month of September we will, 
in addition to the low prices offered on 
works in advance of publication and for 
introductory purposes as mentioned above 
and advertised on the following pages, 
give an additional bonus on sales of $2.00 
or more of those works if ordered for cash 
at one writing. 

For every order of $2.00 selected from 
these offers numbered from 1 to 90 
we will send in addition free of charge, 
any one of the following Well-known al¬ 
ready established important musical publi¬ 
cations. They must be asked for at the 
time of the order: 


Standard Graded Course of Study, Grade 
I.—W. S. B. Mathews. 

Beginner’s Book. School of the Pianoforte. 
Theo. Presser. 

The Standard Vocalist. A collection of 50 
selected songs. 

The Standard Violinist. A collection of 82 
pieces for violin and piano. 

The Standard Organist. A collection of 43 
pipe organ pieces. 

The Standard Opera Album. A collection 
of 15 of the best known and most popu¬ 
lar selections from the grand operas for 
the piano. 


Teachers’ Helps 
and Requisites 

There are certain things without which 
music teaching is impossible or at least of 
doubtful value, such articles and appur¬ 
tenances as are usually associated with a 
music studio, but there are many smaller 
things at small cost of which many 
teachers thoughtlessly deprive themselves, 
perhaps because they do not know of their 
existence. Every music teacher ought to 
have class and practice records, blank 
hills and receipts, account records, busi¬ 
ness cards, music repairing materials; 
these are almost necessities, but there are 
other things not quite so essential, but yet 
always valuable and useful, such as music 
writing books, blank music hooks, tablets, 
reward cards, program forms, studio orna¬ 
ments, pictures of musical subjects, etc. 
“The Music Teachers’ Hand Book” (T. P. 
Co.), sent free, gives full information with 
regard to these goods. 

How and When to 
Order Music Supplies 

One of the most important matters con¬ 
fronting the music teacher just now is the 
question of sheet music and studies with 
which to begin the season’s work and it 
is hardly necessary to emphasize the satis¬ 
faction derived from having all such sup¬ 
plies at hand ready for use just as soon 
as teaching begins. We are always urging 
our patrons to order early and many do 
so, thereby reaping advantages not en¬ 
joyed by those who fail to take action 
until the usual rush is on. Of course a 
well-managed music house can take care 
of a great many orders in a short time, 
but IT IS THE PART OF WISDOM TO 
DO ONE’S SHOPPING EARLY in the 
mail order business just as one should in 
the shops before the holidays. 

No less nue sary is it to WRITE ALL 
ORDERS AS PLAINLY AND FULLY 
AS POSSIBLE, leaving nothing to a 
chance interpretation on the clerk!s part. 
Because what is wanted is perfectly clear 
to you, it does not follow that the order 
as written will tell the whole story; as for 
instance, “Czerny Book One,” seems plain 
enough until one remembers that this in¬ 
nocent little title will fit some dozen or 
more different works by Czerny and this 


holds good with the works of all composers 
with more than one opus to their credit. 
A large percentage of the complaints 
made by music buyers is really due to a 
lack of precision and completeness in the 
orders as written. 


Shopworn Music 
for Sale 

We still have for sale a supply of music 
which has been taken from our shelf and 
which was popular at one time. This is 
not second-hand music, but is only shop¬ 
worn from age. It is the accumulation of 
many years and from the many catalogs 
which we have purchased. In all there 
has been some two hundred feet which 
lias accumulated and been packed away in 
the cellar. We are disposing of this just 
as it stands at the rate of $5.00 a foot 
or $2.50 for a half a foot. 

There cannot be any grading or selec¬ 
tion of any kind made at this price; the 
only thing we can do is to separate the 
vocal from the instrumental. But each 
package contains a variety of all kinds. 
It is a mixture of popular, classical, edu¬ 
cational, easy, difficult—in fact, all kinds 
will be found in the package. The price 
is about one cent on a dollar. The music 
is sent by express and the transportation 
paid by the purchaser. If one piece in 
ten will be found useful the package will 
pay for itself over and over again. Of 
course, it is understood that these pack¬ 
ages must be paid for in cash, and that 
the music is not returnable. We have 
stated the case exactly as it stands. 


Cheaper Magazine 
Buying for Everybody 

Your desire to be amply supplied with 
the best magazine literature may be, 
granted at far less cost than you think, if 
you will order more than one at one time. 

It is always cheaper to buy in quantity. 
This is particularly true in magazine buy¬ 
ing. Read the following list carefully and 
see how easy it is to shave off anything 
from a quarter to a matter of dollars by 
intelligent combination subscription. Thou¬ 
sands of teachers found Ettjde clubs for 
the purpose of securing The Etude at a 
lower rate. In time other magazines are 
added by the club, and a great saving all 
around is brought about. The special 
prices given below are for subscriptions 
for one year, new or renewal, and may 
begin with any issue. Magazines can go 
to different addresses, except in the few 
cases stated otherwise. Canadian and 
foreign postage additional. 

For $1.75 (regular price $2.50) we will 
send The Etude, To-Day’s and McCall's. 

For $1.90 (regular price $2.50) we will 
send The Etude and Modern Priscilla. 

For $2.00 (regular price $3.00) we will 
send The Etude and Mother’s Magazine. 

For $2.25 (regular price $3.00) we will 
send The Etude, Modern Priscilla and Mc- 


For $3.25 (regular price $4.50) -. . 

send The Etude, Modern Priscilla, Ladies' 
World and Pictorial Review. 

For $3.25 (regular price $4.50) we will 
send The Etude, Woman’s Home Companion 
and American Magazine (last two must go to 
same address). 

The Etude Magazine Guide of 36 pages 
will be sent free on request. It contains 
hundreds of additional combinations at 
special prices. 


Attractive Gold Pins for Sub¬ 
scriptions to THE ETUDE 

To those of our readers who interest 
others in The Etude and induce them to 
subscribe, we find that jewelry of a 
substantial quality is the most "popular 
reward. 

Among the new designs in jewelry that 
have been added to The Etude Premium 
List are several attractive ladies’ pins, 
popularly known as Friendship Pins. 

For two subscriptions—Very attractive 
circular Friendship Pin, diameter % inch: 
embossed floral design. Solid gold, with snap 
safety catch. 

For three subscriptions—Friendship Pin, 
about % inch in diameter, of two thin cir¬ 
cular bands and four pearls. Snap safety 
catch. Simple, but very neat. Solid gold. 

For four subscriptions—Friendship Pin, in 
the new enamel ■ effect. ' Circular, with ame¬ 
thyst in Center and four pearls, surrounded 
by four white enamel bands. Solid gold. 

The only condition is that subscriptions 
must be sent direct to us at the full sub¬ 
scription price. Subscriptions should he 
sent as received; they will be credited, and 
premium can be claimed at any time. 
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FOREMOST ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY 


OFFERS ON WORKS IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION d ^ 

Thousands of progressive music workers want to be among the very first to get the I CONDITIONS: Order by O " U „ At the following prices these works are 

latest and best works. We reward this enterprise by marking all sales made m additional when charged to regular accou ■ of one 0 { SIX books given 

advance of oublication at far less than the future price, that makes prompt action and | nQt return able.’ Don’t overlook the bonus ot your c 

with every sale of 32.00, made up from ^ ers t0 pi,:i a J e i D hia Pa. 

Send all Orders to Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 18—Studies for Left Hand Alone. 

Op. 1103. By Arnoldo Sartorio Pri "’ p “^ 

In order to equalise the hands A AC 


latest and best works. We reward this enterprise by marking all sal< 
advance of publication at far less than the future price, that makes prompt 
rapid advance selling very profitable for the buyer. At the same time we are securing 
the best possible introduction for our books. Numbers 1 to 29 refer to works 
yet published and deliverable the moment they appear from the press. 

BRAND NEW ADVANCE OFFERS NEVER HERETOFORE ADVERTISED 

N*>- 1 Secular Part-Sms, for MM SiSjlc.d, S-^t»»d«rd_ SludertV Album. ffiEil- 



rice 


15 s illliM 60 
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FOR ALL MUSIC LOVERS 

FINAL INTRODUCTORY OFFERS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Our Confidence in our latest publications-assures us that if you purchase any 
your enthusiasm will lead to -many more desirable sales. Consequently we. give our 
customers this last chance to secure one of these important works at just about 
the cost of manufacture. One copy only at these prices. Sent, postpaid, at once 
to those “who know a good thing.” Numbers 30 to 90 refer to works already 
published and immediately deliverable. 

No. 30—Anthem Offering 


CONDITIONS: Order by Offer Numbifr. Cash to accompany all orders. Postage 
additional when charged to regular account. At the following prices these works are 
not returnable. Final Introductory Prices are good only for September, 1915. 
Don’t overlook the bonus of your choice of one of six books given with every sale 
of ?2.00 made from offers 1 to 90 inclusive. ' Send orders only to Theo. Presser 
Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 47—Seventy Lessons in Voice Train- 

ing. In Medium Voice. By Alfred Arthur Until Sept.3o,i9iF 



tSrSsraSSx 9ft- “ 

mmm msm mms 

..■ .. 20- 25- 

SHU Maiden. F. H. 


_ 

Times; Vocal or Instrumental. By UntilSept.3o.i9is 
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io60. By A. Sartorio 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFERS CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 





















































































































FINAL INTRODUCTORY OFFERS (Continued) 

No. 58 —Rhyming Tunes for Little No. 63—Practical Method for the Young L n,rodu 5 , ”7„ ai c d ” sh No. 68—Little Folks’ Song Book. By p? 

Players. Hannah Smith !M» a ,»is Violinist. By K. H. Aiqouni 53k53i&» Wm. H. Ne.dhnger M 

A work intended for the first study of the piano. _ - „ The most elementary method yet offered. It is A unique book of B0 ^* s ad J d 

It is composed of short pieces with words. The •• AC logically arranged and progresses by easy stages. |“ C, America s , Mr Neidlinger 

melody is divided equally between the two hands, «| ■ — The book is illustrated by various cuts showing < the musical atraiii psy cholof 

and it is intended to familiarise the pupil with _|| I ‘be position of the player, etc., and diagrams of .1 an authority on child psyo o l 

the two clefs. Only the melody is played—the U w/ the fingering for each string. In the beginning U 

harmony being entirely omitted. Regular price, 76 cents. of i he b? ok ‘5 ere is some introductory text and a oompleti 

---- ~ and easily understood exposition of the --- " f 

—--- mu. v,„ t can be uged f or self .; nstnlc( 


songs and jus 


nt 


Regular price, ^ 6g _ The Educat ion of the Music 

Teacher. By Thomas Tapper u 0 tiis^t.»,m s 


Regular price, $1.0i 


N ° p “t JTTwh f - r the No. 65-Juvenile Musical Poems. Caro “7 ** 

Pianoforte. Hubbard W. Harris Until s« P t.3o, 191 s Senour umnsfpnso i»is 

This is S delightful set of original pieces by ^ ^ This is a collection nf twaotv-r.;,,. 




and 
They are 
1 are bright and pleasing ; 
to sing. Regular price, 76 ci 


cresting young 

bright 


Florid Song. 



ogy. Hence he 
the line of chil- 
make it. Regular price, 75 


40 s 


..._higher 

ikes Mr. Tapper's book ea 
time. Each chapter t 


60 £ 


No. 62— Second Suite for the Pipe Organ, 'nuoductory Cash 
By James H. Rogers umnseph?o a j d 9i5 

This well-known American composer has been _ _ „ 

singularly successful in his compositions for the AAC 
organ. The new Suite in P Minor is a splen 
example. This is a serious, dignified work in 
usual number of movements, all well-contras 

1 prime interest. The work is not too difficult foi 
- ability. It will make a fine recital 


C £T'' 

No. 67—Victory Divine. A Church Can- p r l ’ c ° du p 0 °7 
tata for Lent or Easter Tide. By J. Untj?Se P L3o a ,i9is 
Christopher Marks M 

Organists and choir-masters on the look-out for ft 11 — 
an effective cantata for the coming season could 41 I 
not do better than select Mr. Marks’ splendid * V 
cantata, “Victory Divine.’’ This work is of just the right 
foufteen°numb e ers * includin “solo * 11 f services ’ consistin S of 
bass, and choruses. It is divided'into three parts, namely: 
1. In the Garden. 2. The Earthquake. 3. At the Tomb. 
The text is taken mainly from the Scriptures and the music 
is brilliant and telling throughout, well within the range of 
-Regular price, ”* —— 


1915—NEW ISSUES ADDED TO ** 

No . PRESSER COLLECTION-1915 

JQ_KULLAK, Sonatinas, Vol. 2. Regular price 

n SCHWALM. Young Musicians, 4 Hands. 

Regular price 65c. 

70 Le COUPPEY, F. The Alphabet. Regular 

- price 75c. 

70 _CZERNY, C. Forty Daily Studies, Op. 337. 

74 _CZERNY^ cT "Thirty Studies in Mechanism, 

Op. 849. Regular price 50c. 

7 e_CONCONE, 15 Studies in Style and Expres- 

43 sion. Op. 25. Regular price 50c. 

7(5_KOEHLER, LOUIS. Practical Method, 

40 Part 3, Op. 249. Regular price 50c. 

77_REINHOLD, H. 24 Miniatures. Op. 39. 

* ‘ Regular price 60c. 

79 _GURLITT. Easiest Studies in Velocity, Op. 

40 83. Regular price 60c. 

7Q_DORING, C. H. School of Octave Playing. 

454 Op. 24. Regular price 75c. 

9(1_CONCONE, 50 Lessons for the Medium 

OU Voice. On. 9 NewEdirion. Regular price 50c 
4 Hands, Op. 

82_Le COUPPEY, If.“"'"LLA gilUe,' Op.' 20.'' Regu- 

83_PLAIDVp LOUIS. Teciin*icai*Studies for*the 

°° Piano. New Edition. Regular price 75c... 

84-CZERNY, C. Practical Finger Exercises, Op. 

85-KULLAI^fscenes^from Childhood',' Op. 62 

and 81. Regular price $1.00. 

86 -WOHLFAHRT, F. Sixty Studies for the 

Violin, Op. 45. Regular price 75c. 

87_SCHMOLL, A. Sonatinas for the Piano¬ 
forte. Regular price $1.00.. 

88 —KA YSER. Elementary Progressive Studies for 

89-CHOPI 0 N’S 0 ^OLONAIS^. RC f&g^r 1 “r!ce 


LATEST AND BEST 

BEGINNER’S BOOK 

SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE 

By Theodore Presser Price 75 Cents 

A modern elementary work for young piano students, 
from the beginning up to, but not including, the scales 

SPFflAI FF ATITRF<\ P lanned for the veriest beginner. Every- 
P M V ; . ! , tWng made P lain > 8te P fa y Clearness 

ot Notation, special large notes. Reading, Writing and Note Spelling 
Exercises Review Questions on the Lessons. Duets for Teacher and 
Pupil. New and Interesting Musical Material. Everything attractive 
No dry exercises. 

Mr. Theodore Presser was for many years a successful, practi¬ 
cal piano teacher. The preparation of this work has been for him 
a veritable labor of love, embodying the best results of his long per- 
sonal experience, aided and supplemented by his exhaustive knowl- 
edge of educational musical literature, and his further knowledge 
of the needs and demands of the busy modern teacher gained by 
years of personal contact as a publisher. 

This book is equally well adapted for the young teacher and for 
e experienced professional. It contains everything necessary for 
starting out a beginner in the right way. It does not exploit any 
special methods or systems, but is based upon common sense. 


Greatest Educational Work of the Age 

Mathews’ Standard Graded Course of Studie 

for Pianoforte 

Compiled by W. S. B. MATHEWS Ed'h* adi "f h. u * p* 1 Writer ° nd 

and an^ed 

ducted y in' e fhe most^Up-shod^and *esrtravaear t" 88 f ° F the ,no8t part co 
teachers were not to bCe for^the enormoSs oxT^^ l f maginabl *’ T 
dividual studies and pieces of musL far , P , e of Purchasing 1 
they to blame if they didTot haveT p J * acat.onal purposes, nor we 
for the right titae. The Graded Course Idea fa"o® 10 8 - el . ect . t,le be8t 8tudi 
Presser House. The Standard Graded CwL , orlglnal creation of t 
built along the lines which years of experience^ hJdXwTtobe 1 ^^^' 

SYSTEM Gv th „ , CHIEF ADVANTAGES 

- 

Qodern technio is prei 

ECONOMY^-ofneoeesary studies 
otherwise be. fraction of what they would 

PROGRESS The caref ul grading of 

fa, n„„i, v _„ make8 th ! entira set fr— * 

fli|ht of 




<m Book I 


r easily bo 1< 


■rs of piano 


VARIETY 

‘-i Thl f, '• greatly°piwfen 

atndiea all composed by one man. 
SIMPLICITY T !' e atvdiea are arrompan 
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In the short time it has been on the market the 
success of BEGINNER’S BOOK has been phenomenal 
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may be, you 
should not miss 
the possibilities 
for beauty and 
skinhealthintho 
j regular use of 


Ingtam°s 

Milkweed Cream 

50c and $1.00 at 

Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 


packing, and get free sample of the above. Also 
Ingram’s Face Powder and Rouge in novel purse 
packets, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume. 
Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established J885 

Windsor, Can. 43 Tenth St., Detroit, U. S. A 
Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Potvder 
is Powdered Perf ection for the Com] 

drug* stores’or by mail, postpaid- 


Keep your Studio 
Sweet and Clean 



DUNTLEY 

ELECTRIC 

CLEANER 


It does not scatter but r 
dirt from Carpets, Rugs, Draperies, 
Upholstered Goods and Polished 

Can be used as a blower for cleaning 
any musical instrument. 

When ordering ask for special piano 

Operates on either direct or alter¬ 
nating current. 

Write for prices and information. 

DUNTLEY PRODUCTS SALES CO., 

732 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


<!§^j£gg 

A Year’s Free Trial. 

All Credit You Need. 

Life Time Guarantee. 

Buy from Factory. 

ISIT~“ 

CotrTtgb"Company?" 

"new vocal music 

“ON SALE” 

Have your name entered for the receiving of a 
few small packages of new music ON SALE during 



Tlease mention THE ETUDE when addressing 




THEO. PRESSER CO., 

1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Few Details 

“1. What book is the best and most concise expo¬ 
sition of the Mason Technic, and also .of the Les- 
chetizky method? 

“2. What exercises or arpeggios will aid the most 
in performing the long left hand arpeggios in 
I.lszt's Cantique d’Amourf I cannot get them beyond 
66 to the quarter note, by metronome, although 
I can get the rest of the piece up to proper tempo. 

“3. In Ketdlbey’s Prelude DramaUque in The 
Etdde of September, 1914, measure 3, why is the 
first beat given an eighth rest value, and a half¬ 
note notation? That is, why is the first treble 
chord divided into half and quarter note notation, 
and yet counted as an eighth note?"—M. A. 

1. The best and most concise exposition of Mason is 
Mason himself. Procure a complete copy of Touch and 
Technic, and make it your business to jtpdy and under¬ 
stand him. The best exposition of ! the Leschetizky 
method I have seen is the Modern Pianist, by Marie 
Prentner. 

2. Any metrononme mark for a piece like Liszt’s 
Cantique d’Amour can only be of very general signifi¬ 
cance, as its improvisation-like character permits of 
much variation in tempo, or riibato. There is no 
metronome mark in my edition, hence I do not know 
what has been indicated as the general tempo in yours. 
The passage containing the long arpeggios, however, 
is the climax of the piece as a whole, and should pro¬ 
ceed with a broad, majestic movement, the chords 
played massively, the arpeggios beginning on the last 
part of the second beat and going up with a brilliant 
sweep to the first beat of the following measure. This 
passage should not go faster than 66 to the quarter 
note. Practice the arpeggios in accordance with the 
directions laid down in the third, or arpeggio section, 
of Mason’s Touch and Technic, This ought to enable 
you to conquer them in a satisfactory manner. 

3. To each sub-question in your third query I could 
append the brief answer—It isn’t. Your trouble is one 
that is exceedingly common, and is one in which 
musicianship and notation reading are not going hand 
in hand. It is often very hard to make young players 
understand part writing in a piano score; If you study 
harmony, you will begin with writing for four parts, 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass. Look in an ordinary 
hymn book, and you will find occasionally a tune in 
which the alto may be omitted for a few notes. To 
indicate this to the alto singer, rests will appear in this 
part. So far this should be clear fo you. In a piano 
score there are often more than four parts, and two 
or more notes may appear in what would pass as one 
part. In the measure indicated, the oefave half notes 
may represent the singing part, the dotted quarter 
notes, C and E flat, the accompaniment. The eighth 
rest belongs to the accompaniment notes, and indicates 
that they play on the second half of the first and third 
beats. Omitting the bass as not needed for the under¬ 
standing of this, write the treble on two staves in 
order to indicate the two parts, as follows: 


A B 



This will make it clear just where the rest belongs. 
Playing the lower clef with the left hand an octave 
lower may help you still more. In the second brace 
of the piece the accompaniment assumes the form at B, 
giving a little more movement to the passage. In the 
bass of this measure, the two G’s do not indicate a 


second striking of the key, but again two parts. In an 
orchestra the double bass would play the half notes 
C and G. and the ’cello the eighth and quarter note 
rhythm. Study this carefully, and I think your mystery 
will clear up. In the same piece you will find other 
variations on the same principle, which you should 
study carefully. 

Slow Progress 

“1. I have a ten-year old boy pupil, who can 
answer all questions but plays so slowly that the 
effect is spoiled. Does the fact that he is left handed 
have anything to do with It? 

“2. About how far should an average pupil be 
advanced at the end of the first year with one hour 
a day for practice? 

"3. What does Standard Course comprise? 

“4. Does Czerny-Licbllng comprise any of Op. 
299?" U. It. 

1. It is hard to push ahead a boy whose brain is 
naturally sluggish. I have known a number, of left 
handed pupils, but it did not seem to interfere with 
their progress. Have you tried the metronome with 
your slow pupil. Take some simple piece and after it 
is perfectly learned let him gradually increase the 
tempo notch by notch. This practice should first be 
confined to things that are very simple for him, but 
should be played faster than he seems to be able to 
compass at present. This practice may also be applied 
to etudes with running passages. Urge him faster with 
his scales and arpeggios also, but in all practice be 
careful that stiff muscular conditions do not ensue. 

2. Such a pupil may finish the New Beginner’s Book 
and a large portion of the first book of the Standard 
Graded Course, with a start in the Czerny-Liebling, 
Book 1. 

3. The Standard Course comprises instructive study 
material covering ten grades, same to serve as a sort 
of index of progress. Each book includes much etude 
work, to be supplemented by properly selected pieces. 
There are also many examples of standard composi¬ 
tions of merit, the entire work serving as a compen- 
dum of both taste and technique. 

4. There are many of the best of Czerny’s Op. 299 
in Mr.. Liebling’s. admirably chosen selections. 


Bach and a Liberal Education 

“Should the study of Bach be made obligatory In 
a liberal musical education? Please state whether 
tbe dose, or desert, as it may he, should be made 
compulsory, whether it Is relished or not, and does 
it detract from a teacher’s standing in a community 
to omit Bach? ’—L. T. 


One could easily answer the last part of your inquiry 
by saying that it would depend entirely upon the com¬ 
munity in which you lived. A cultivated musical com¬ 
munity would respect you less if you were unable to 
appreciate Bach’s music. There are also many other, 
communities in which the name of Bach is doubtless 
entirely unknown. Hence you would not be likely t<? 
lose much of your musical reputation by refraining to 
bring him to their attention. 

Meanwhile, how do you stand in your own estima¬ 
tion, if you claim to be an excellent musician and yet 
can find nothing in Bach? Bach has been called the 
musician’s musician. It is said that it is to them that 
he makes his profound appeal. It has also been said 
that if a musician is unable to appreciate Bach, the 
foundation of his musicianship is missing, that he has 
nothing solid upon which to build, and will never 
rise much above the superficial level. Have you ever 
made an effort to understand Bach? Although your 
letter does not state that you yourself dislike his music, 
yet the tone of it indicates impatience on your part 
that you should be expected to teach his music, and 
that it is distasteful to you to do so. 

_ Your letter also implies two classes of students’ 
those who would acquire a liberal musical education’ 
and those who are not especially serious in their aims' 


If a student expresses great dislike for Bach, and is 
only studying to acquire a mild accomplishment, ready 
to stop at any moment the work becomes irksome, 
you will do better to omit Bach. If he or she works 
with you long enough, by judicious selections you may 
lead to a point where Bach may gradually come upon 
the horizon, while by attempting to force the issue at 
first, all interest may be dissipated. If you are an 
intelligent teacher you will be tactful in all such mat¬ 
ters. 

With the serious student, however, you may take 
quite a different attitude. If he is an intelligent and 
progressive student, he will of his own initiative ulti¬ 
mately wonder why his teacher is so behind the other 
musicians of whom he reads, so far as Bach is con¬ 
cerned. You doubtless at times wonder why so few 
appreciate Bach, but the principal reason is that his 
idiom is so different from that of to-day. How many 
of your friends read Shakespeare at the present time? 
He is held in enormous respect, but little read, except 
by those who have a liberal education, and these still 
find him one of the greatest delights in the annals 
of literature. What would you think of a person who 
should apply for a position to teach literature in one 
of the great colleges or universities, and should ques¬ 
tion as to the need of including Shakespeare in the 
study of English literature; indeed, should intimate 
that he himself never read him, nor cared for him? 
The case is exactly analogous. Bach’s position in 
music is as important as that of Shakespeare in Eng¬ 
lish literature. To the really serious student of music, 
the one seeking a liberal musical education, the “dose” 
of Bach is rarely distasteful. He may find him a little 
strange at first, especially if he begins very young, 
but his appreciation will grow very rapidly, indeed 
children who are really musical learn to understand 
Bach the quickest of anyone. If your student is seek¬ 
ing a “liberal musical education,” I should sav. cer¬ 
tainly, do not omit the foundation of all musical taste 
from his study. If you do, in later years he will never 
cease to resent the fact that his first teacher did not 
begin early to develop his taste for Bach, and his 
opinion of his teacher’s knowledge will correspond¬ 
ingly descend. It will be very unwise, however, for 
you to make Bach compulsory with the other class 
of students. As a wise teacher you will learn to 
determine when a pupil is fitted to take up Bach study, 
or fitted to get ready to study his music. Your stand¬ 
ing in the community will depend very largely on your 
own estimate of it. Sometimes people of untrained 
taste will applaud you when you express inability to 
care for Bach; and while they may feel that to a cer- 
tam extent you are confirming their own taste, yet 
t ley will feel at bottom that you as a musician should 
nave a higher appreciation than they, who have no 
training and their respect for you "will accordingly 
drop a few degrees. 


EETHOVEII, though he was poor, shut up within him¬ 
self, and deceived in his affections, was far from being 
the m° st unhappy of men. In his case he possessed 
bu i himself ; but he possessed himself truly 
and reigned over the world that was within him; and 
o o er empire could ever be compared with that oi 
^„ v' m , aglnation ’ which stretched like a great ex 
dav th Where tem P ests raged. Until his las: 

miserahl t ! r ° metheus in him, though fettered by i 
When b j - b0d , y ’ . preserved bis iron force unbroken 
a Unn ?- a St0rnl ’ his last Sc'sture was on< 
heH and * m ^ IS a £ony he raised himself on his 
i " sho ° k Ws fist at the sky. And so he fell 

-R0MA lN r&AN" g,e M0W in tllC thkk ° f thC figh ‘ 
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Musical Wit, Humor and Anecdote 


The Hammer Clavier Sonata or Ghoppin’ Etudes 

The above amusing skit is particularly interesting to musicians as it shows another side of the talent 
of Caruso. 


MARY ANN IS PLAYING SCALES 
AGAIN. 

(Mr. E. R. Kroeger has sent The 
Etude the following amusing poem, which 
appeared in the St. Louis Star, from the 
pen of James J. Montague.) 

When Mary Ann took lessons from Miss 
Angelina Gray, 

The family used to crowd around to hear 
the youngster play. 

She tore off ragtime by the yard, she used 
to fairly gloat 

When wading through the rough-house 
stuff that Mr. Wagner wrote. 

And so we hired Professor Bunc, who 
sneered in high disdain 
And set our gifted Mary Ann to playing 
scales again. 

A year with Bunc Restored her touch, she 
raised her fingers more 
And hit the ivories harder than she’d ever 
done before. 

And when she got so she could play 
Grieg’s complicated tunes 
We sent her for a special course to Herr 
Professor Prunes. 

Prunes said that all she done before was 
futile, false and vain, 

And set our gifted Mary Ann to playing 
scales again. 

Since then she’s had instructors by the 
dozen and the score. 

Each one a fluent knocker of the one she 
had before. 

She’s mastered every system, just to find 
that it was wrong 

As soon as new professors of distinction 
came along. 

And now at morning, noon and night we 
hear the old refrain, 

“Do, ray, me, fa”—for Mary Ann is play¬ 
ing scales again. 


Many terrible things are done in the 
cause of the cinema, but surely this 
from “The IJaily Telegraph” advertise¬ 
ment columns is too cold-blooded; 

TENOR, SOLOIST WANTED for 

-*• “Cfucjfixion,” in S. W. district.-Write 

We have known tenor soloists who 
needed it,' and we are a tenoi; soloist our¬ 
selves, so "we are keeping in hiding until 
the danger is passed. We are very near 
the S.W. district! And “write at once” 
seems brutal. Won’t the advertiser give 
us time to think it over and balance our 
accounts with some of our accompanists? 


A celebrated vocalist was in a motor¬ 
car accident one day. A paper, after re¬ 
cording the accident, said: 

“We are.lu.ppy to state that he was 
able to appear the following evening in 
three pieces .”—Current Opinion. 


Carnegie Lyceum is a big place, with 
several different kinds of performances 
going on simultaneously on matinee days. 
High-brow music in the main auditorium, 
and Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables” in 
the movies down below, got their respec¬ 
tive patrons all mixed up—until a gigan¬ 
tic colored person in uniform was in¬ 
stalled, to announce in stentorian tones: 

“Dis way foh de Symphony Conceht! 
‘Less Miserubble’ downstairs .”—New 
York World. 

Hoax —“I thought you said that fellow 
was a musician?” 

Joax—“Nonsense 1” 

“You certainly told me he wrote melo¬ 
dies.” 

“I told you he was a composer of 
heirs. He sells soothing syrup.”— Ex¬ 
change. 
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diaper has been made e: 

Made in 12, 14, 16 Lii 


BLANK MUSIC PAPER 


the market: thick ledger paper standing many erasures. This 
te (or a number of years and we have the first complaint to hear 
I, size 14x22. Be sure and get that manufactured by this house. 

T A RI FT<n Clarke’s Harmony Tablet, 100 leaves 7x 1054 inches in size.Price, 25c 

4 * ’*') Including Synopsis of Harmony. 

FTP Student’s Harmony Tablet, 75 leaves 7 x 7 in size., • “ 15c 

100 Sheets, 7 x 854 Wide Spacing. “ 25c 

BLANK MUSIC COPY BOOKS 

The best copy books on the market in every way—paper, ruling, binding. 

6 staves, 32 pages . . . . 15c 8 staves, 40 pages . . . . 25c 

8 staves, 32 pages .... 20c 8 staves, 64 pages .... 35c 

Presser’s First Blank Music Writing Book 10c. 32 pages with extra wide ruling, ahandy, cheap book 
suitable for either pen or pencil use. A complete explanation of the elements of music included. 
Mark’s Writing Book. Contains alternate pages ruled for music writing and hand writing. 
Directions as to the proper manner of writing the characters and signs UBed in Music are included. 

Pens for Music Writing,.5 cents each, per dozen 60 cents 

Erasable Silicate Folding Music Slate,.price 40 cents 

Liberal Discounts to the Profession 

THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


THE FIRST PIANO BOOK 

By THOMAS TAPPER, Utt. D. Price, *1.00 

Special price for introduction, until September 15th 

30 cents 


A few facts about the New Edition: 

PRACTICAL, TUNEFUL, Practical. The carefully 
CHEERFUL arranged step-by-step progress 

^Jm*atter. arly ^ Pag6S ^ Tuneflll. Attractive melo¬ 
dies and rhythms that make 

Revised. Every page sub¬ 
mitted to the most th< 
test from the child’s 


Cheerful. Easy advance- 

plus pretty tunes give 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 150 Tremont St., Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 E. 34th St., New York 


ZABEL BROTHERS 
MUSIC PRINTERS and ENGRAVERS 

COLUMBIA AVE. AND RANDOLPH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Less Trouble than a Trip to the Hairdresser 

SrfiK 

FREE SAMPLE—Lt e without cost to you ' 


Snobbery in Musical Taste 
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goiui to bed.” He hailed then he has composed two operas, three over- 


*//£/!»• Sectional 
Music-Room Furniture 


Incorporates 
Correct Filing 
Principles in 
High Class 
Cabinets. 
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Company N.Syik o’fa, "TiS 
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A NOTABLE ADDITION TO THE CATALOGUE 
OF THE THEO. PRESSER COMPANY 



The strength of a publishing house rests in three things, 

ITS SERVICE 
ITS GOOD WILL 
ITS CATALOGUE 

Through a business career of over thirty years the Theo. 
Presser Company has been unceasingly strengthening its cata¬ 
logue Until it now comprises 12,000 separate compositions. 
This has come about largely through the daily addition of in¬ 
dividual compositions; occasionally through the fortunate ad¬ 
dition of the entire catalogueofsomeother publisher discontinu¬ 
ing his business. This was. the case with the recent-acquisition 
of the publishing business of the 

WILLIAM MAXWELL MUSIC CO. 

Comprising 600 Valuable Numbers. 

The Maxwell business was the personal property of the 
late Julian Edwards whose fame as a composer was inter¬ 
national. It was due to the keen discernment and excellent 
judgment of Mr. Edwards that the manuscripts were accepted 
and developed. Mr. Edwards was bom in England in 1855. 
He was a pupil of Sir. George Alexander MacFarren and 
attained wide renown in England before coming to* America in 
1888. While here he wrote some of the most musicianly of the 
lighter operas of the past quarter of a century. 


such well known composers as Harry Rowe Shelley, Harry 
Burleigh, W. H. Neidlingef, Julian Edwards and others. We 
ot, for instance, be familiar 
works, secure copies for 


i the following very successful 
investigation: 


JEAN 


The music by - H. T. Burleigh 
The words by Frank L. Stanton 
PRICE, 60 CENTS 

A most successful song that should be 
in the repertoire of every vocalist. It is 
distinctly a singer’s song, artistic in con¬ 
ception, practical in construction, with a fine 
and appealing melody wedded to a touchingly 
beautiful poem. JEAN is equally well suited 
to the concert stage, the recital hall, the 
studio or the home. The composer is a well- 
known and successful baritone singer. 
Published in 3 Keys. 




HAKRY BURLEIGH 


ROCKIN’ IN DE WIN’ 

By W. H. NEIDLINGER 

PRICE, 60 CENTS 

One of the best and most successful of 
all southern dialect songs, the first of Mr. 
Neidlinger’s popular series, in which his 
charming melodic gifts are displayed to the 
very best advantage. ROCKIN’ IN DE 
WIN’ is the original “coon song,” the 
lullaby of the Raccoon to the baby “ ’Coon.’ 


Any of our publications sent on inspection. Professional discounts very liberal 
Complete descriptive catalogs on application 

THEODORE PRESSER CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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STANDARD MODERN 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

All or any of these Methods cheerfully K „t 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 

School of the Pianoforte 

By THEODORE PRESSER 



FIRST STEPS IN PIANOFORTE 
STUDY 

The combi practica ] teac h OT of the young 

Carefully Edited and Revised by THEO. PRESSER 

This book beams «t the beginnins and atrye - - —c_i 
and melodious introduction to the study of pis 
It is most carefully graded; the instructive m 
in a way that is easily understood an J **- 


,py On Sale; you will u 
Price, $1.00 


WdtoWik 


FOUNDATION MATERIALS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 

By CHARLES W. LAND0N 

This method lead* to solid musicianship through u easily 
graded and a pleasingly interesting course of study. 


:aJ value. 


fSrtirtT: 


Sgedal 


’ *i an ideaTmethod calculated to awal 
: in the study of pianoforte playing. 


LANDON’S PIANOFORTE 
METHOD 

EASILY GRADED FOR BEGINNERS 

This book is by a practical teacher who has proven the nine 
of the method in his own work with primary pupils. Theplu 
of the book is thoroughly modem, including the use of the 
Mason system of technics in its simpler forms. The teach*'* 


These suggestions 
he book andare apj 


k^andare amicable 


GUSTAV DAMM’S PIANO 
SCHOOL 

WITH ENGLISH AND GERMAN TEXT 

An excellent edition of this widely used work, the Dopilarit! 
of which may be tudged by the fact that theorigmsIGaM 
publisher has issued no less than two hundred edtbotu of «. 

I others, so the ode 
irer, making thtsdsf 


LEBERT AND STARK’S PIAN 
SCHOOL 

A complete course of 

of gj»nofortc playing f 


ideal edition lot both teacher and pupil. 

Price. Substantially bound in boards, large 
_quarto (329 pages). $2,00 

An Enlarged and Revised Edition o( 

LOUIS KOEHLER’S PRACTICAL 
METHOD FOR PIANOFORTE 

, Opus 249; Volumes I and 11 
Revised by the Author's dsughter. 

, CLARA KOEHLER-HEBERLEIN 

' this is a work needing no introduction to teachen. There 
h"! °, ut ^ PRACTICAL 

MtlHOD is recognized as definite—it is die edition 
MCe/fcnee for the AMERICAN PUPIL; nevertMeo, 
our price is ower then that quoted on some, end eohqhe 
Ik* n ii h *L t lh ' 0 , rdln *,rv unrevised editions, feschrrs burnt 
the book from other dealers should ask for the PRESSER 


Masters of pianoforte'msrrucnon still enjoys the cootKKKc » 
K h,r, “ »»«> thoroughn^Tdx* work «d * 
.li .r e ^ 1 p V ® m the ultimate value of a so-called euy 

M^te. ^ 

IS i- 

fart 3, Exercises & Etu des—Third Degree, $2 

liberal discounts to the profession 

Published by THEO. PRESSER CO. 

_ 1712 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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{Continuedfrom page 686) - 

Hondel was master of us all. Another 
famous place I visited was Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, where I was made a Doctor of 
Music. Ben. 

I suppose the people in Vienna were 
missing you a lot those days. 

Perhaps they were. I was away a year 
. a half. One dear friend I was never 
t see again, and that was Mozart, who 
motored me not to make this long trip. 

'on the night before my leaving we dined 
together and he said, “You are too old a 
man and you do not know language 
enough to travel through so many lands.” 
ffhen he bade me farewell he said, Papa 
Haydn”—you know that was his pet name 
for me—“we shall never meet again.” 

Bessie. 

What happened when you went hack 
home? Haydn. 

One of the first things I did was to visit 
mv native town of Rohrau, where a 
monument had been erected to me. My 
reception in Vienna was enthusiastic, 
everyone wanted to hear my London sym¬ 
phonies, and among my pupils was a 
young man of twenty-two Ludwig van 
Beethoven. I was sixty. The fee for the 
lessons was twenty cents. 

Ben and Mary. 

{In chorus) Only twenty cents 1 

Haydn. 

I had many pupils, but my desire was 
to use my time for composition. This I 
was able to do after my second visit to 
London. I brought away enough money 
to be relieved of all anxiety for the 

future ' Harold. 

Then yog rested, I suppose. I’m sure 
I .would rest after so much writing and 
conducting. Haydn. 

One would have supposed I had earned 
my rest, but I began two great choral 
works, one of which will stand as 
masterpiece. Never was I so pious 
when composing The Creation. I knelt 
down every day and prayed to God 
strengthen me for my work. 

Mary. 

What was the other great work. Was 
that religious too? 

Haydn. 

Not religious in the sense of The Crea¬ 
tion. It was called The Seasons, and was 
based on a poem written by an English- 

Ben. 

( Inquiringly ) You wrote a great many 
works, Herr Haydn—how many, do you 
think ? 

Haydn. 

Though I wrote much I never was a 
quick writer. I composed with delibera¬ 
tion. Of symphonies I composed One 
hundred and twenty-five. Then there was 
a large number of works for various 
combinations of instruments. Of quartets 
for two violins, viola and ’cello there were 
more than seventy. There were sonatas 
for the piano, for the harp, and several 
pieces for a musical clock. Of vocal 
works there were masses, cantatas, small 
operas for the theatre at Esterhazy’s and 
many songs and arrangements. 

Mary. 

(.Wistfully) Do you think we might 
bg famous if we worked as hard as you 
did ? ^ 

If God has bestowed a talent upon you 
it is your duty to cultivate it. I think I 
was perfectly aware when I was doing 
my work badly, so are we all aware of 
poor work. I have been of use in my 
generation by my works; let others do 
the same. (They pass out. The curtain 
falls.) 


WINTON SIX 



Success Rides in Closed Cars 


The successful family requires a closed car. Useful the 
year around, it is indispensable from October to April 
when social engagements are most numerous and the 
weather at its worst. The closed car defeats rain and 
snow, wind and cold. Weather never stops the closed 
car family. They ride in cosiest comfort and avoid the 
burden of cumbersome robes and heavy wraps even in 
mid-winter. Closed car elegance alone harmonizes with 
the good cheer of evening dress and the gaiety of dance, 
theatre and dinner. 

If you prefer to drive your own car, the sedan, with 
driver and party altogether, is ideal. In limousines, pas¬ 
sengers and driver occupy separate compartments. 


The closed car is distinctively the car of the successful 
family. No other car so fully bespeaks its owner’s taste. 
In finishing fabrics from world-famous designers, in rich 
and harmonious color combinations, and in appointments, 
your Winton Six sedan or limousine will be a creation in¬ 
dividually your own. 

Book your selection now, and enable us to give your car 
the most painstaking attention and to guarantee its de¬ 
livery to you before the' first bite of Jack Frost makes 
your open touring car cheerless and disagreeable. 

Prices are unusually attractive. A card from you will 
bring full information. 


The Winton Company 

134 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 

THE MASTER WORK IN AMERICAN MUSICAL EDUCATION 

TOUCH and TECHNIC 


By DR. WILLIAM MASON 

IN FOUR BOOKS 
PART T—The Two-Finger Exercises (School of Touch). 

PART 11—The Scales Rhythmically Treated (School of Brilliant Passages). 

A Method of Permanent Importance in Piano Teaching 


PRICE OF EACH, $1.00 
PART III—Arpeggios Rhythmically Treated (Pass 
PART IV—School of Octave and Bravura Playing 


The Life Work of Our Greatest American Piano Teacher 

During the fifty years in which Dr. Mason taught in New 
York he was unanimously regarded as the foremost of Amer-. 
ican piano teachers. He had a positive genius for discov¬ 
ering the principle embodied in technical problems and 
then explaining it so clearly that the exercises he provided 
for its cultivation invariably produced results and success¬ 
ful pupils. Among them was the noted pianist. William 
Sherwood and many foremost teachers. 

Fortunately the ideas of this great pedagog have been 
preserved in his life work, Touch and Technic, so that they 
are just as useful for teachers to-day as they were when 
taught personally by Dr. Mason. 

THE MOST ENTHUSIASTICALLY ENDORSED MUSICAL WORK OF ITS KIND 

; work has never been offered to teachers. Liberal discount allowed. Sent on inspection upon application to publishers 


The permanent character of Dr. Mason’s original ideas in 
piano teaching, their simple practical usefulness in the every 
day work of the teacher, all proclaim his American genius for 
invention and his exhaustive European training with the 
greatest teachers of the last century. 

The son of an educator, Lowell Mason, he was brought up 
in an artistic home atmosphere, which combined with “Yan¬ 
kee Common Sense” as well as long association with such 
teachers as Moscheles, Hauptmann, Richter, Dreyschock 
and Liszt led Dr. Mason to realize that the subject of piano 
teaching demanded an altogether new and broader treatment. 
As a result he produced Touch and Technic—oi unsurpassed 
value to all teachers and students of piano. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., I 


5 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE ETUDE 


THE OLDEST COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
IN THE WORLD 

WESLEYAN 

COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 

MASTER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH FOR THE 
ARTS OF MUSIC, PAINTING AND EXPRESSION 

“THE BERLIN OF THE SOUTH” 

UNEXCELLED FOR ITS ATMOSPHERE, DISTINCTION, CULTURE, 
IDEALS* MUSICAL ADVANTAGES, THE MOST DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE 
IN THE UNITED STATES—AND 

AN EMINENT FACULTY OF SPECIALISTS 

INCLUDING JOSEPH MAERZ, JAMES ROBERT GILLETTE, 
REGINALD BILLIN, LOTTA CARLETON GREENUP 
. AND MANY OTHERS 

FOUR YEAR COURSES LEADING TO BACHELOR’S DEGREE, 
ALSO SPECIAL COURSES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS PRES. C. R. JENKINS, OR SECRETARY 

WESLEYAN COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 

MACON, GA. 

C. R. JENKINS, D.D., President JOSEPH MAERZ, Director 


Harmony is the grammar of music, a knowledge of which will make you a better 
musician and more appreciative of the music you play, teach or hear. Harmony 
analyze music, memorize more rapidly, transpose at sight, analyze 
f fljjjr 1 - "~ f “s and faulty progressions, and to compose, arrange, or 


melodies, detect wrong i 
orchestrate in a musicianly manner. 

Your musical education is not complete without a thorough and correct 
knowledge of Harmony. You can quickly overcome any deficiency and round out 
your education by taking our weekly lessons under. America’s eminent teachers 
Adolph Rosenbecker and Daniel Protheri ' ... 

home at small ci 


i the quiet and privacy, of your o 


In these Master lessons you don’t merely learn “cut and dried” rules without 
knowing how to apply them in a practical way, but ample original work with written 
examinations develops your knowledge and fixes the principles in your mind for 
future use. Read what eminent authorities say and realize that this is 


Your Great Opportunity 


P. C. Lutkin, Dean of the Northwestern University School of Music, says: 

Students who complete your Harmony Course and pass the examinations with 
satisfactory grades, will be given credit for two years’ work in the Northwestern 
University' School of Music in that study.” 

Robert W. Stevens, Instructor at the University of Chicago, say?: “I am 
pleased to use Protheroe’s Harmony lessons as material for our classes, bctb m the 
elementary ones in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, and in my 
advanced grades. This work correctly done is well worth the credit.” 

Walter Damrosch, Director of the New York Symphony Orchestra, writes: 
e lesson, are admirably prepared and serve their purpose in every particular. 

could be imparted in this novel 


“The lessons_ 

I had no idea that such sound knowledge of muon, wu 
fashion, and I beg to congratulate you and your pupils.’ 

. Valuable Art Catalog sent free, contains sample lessons, a musical dictionary., 
and full details of these Harmony Lessons; also our courses in Piano (Teachers’ 
Normal Trainmg Course with Paderewski’s endorsement) by the great Sherwood; 
Pipe Organ by Clarence Eddy; Public School Music, Choral Conducting, History, 
/vavanced Composition, etc., by equally eminent teachers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write today and learn of remarkable Scholarship Offer. It costs you nothing—you 
lose - Stateageandcourseinwhichin - 

Siegel-Myers School of Music, 

1066 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Have You Studied Harmony? 


Unusual Premium Rewards 

lor one year and must be other than your own. Orders should be accompanied 
with 21.50 for each subscription. Transportation prepaid, unless otherwise stated. 


No. Any oi 


INDISPENSABLE MUSIC WORKS 

for TWO Subscriptions 

_Album. 

Lighter Composition, fori. Pi™. 


■ for ONE Subscription 

... ... .he Young. Robert Schumann. 

i£ !SSS5lr5Sen 

110 Bach’s Two and Three-Part Inventions. 

112 Beginners’Book for the Pianoforte.Theo. Pre 

116 Dictionary of MusicalTerms. Stainer & Bar 

117 Duet Hour. 

122 First Dance 
— ~ st Step ’ 


128 Fo 
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132 Juvenile Duet Playei 
137 Little Home Player. 


__ 26._|_ 

n Pianoforte Study. Theo. Pi 


17 Duets. Gra 


28 pleasing'piano pieces, 
ompositions. Vol. I, Grade 


1214 Standard Vocal Album. 30 songs, medium 

1215 Operatic Four Hand Album. 22 duets. 

149 Operatic Selections, Violin and Piano. 

151 Piano Player’s Repertoire of Popular Piec 

1217 Popular Recital Repertoire. 31 piano pie 

■s. 20 P p1ano P pie 
and Piano. 19 p 

_ __rny-Liebling. 4 ._ 
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240 Mathev 
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s. Chopin. 

>ry School of Technic. I. Phillip, 
thout Words. Complete. Mendelssohn 
Third and Fourth Grade Pieces 


266 Standard Fifth and Sixth Grade Pieces. Mathews 

273 Tranquil Hours. Quiet Piano M 

274 TwoPiat H t Doel 

275 Waltzes. Complete. F. Chop- 

276 Young V irtuoso, The 
for THREE Subscriptions 
,h Music Students. Thos. Tapper. 

PUying. J.F. Cooke. 
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id Arpeggios. J.F.Cooku 
in Collection. P.W.Orem 
gan Collection. Whitney. 


tering the Scale 
o wigan Player. T>: — ’ 

19 New Organist. , .p. ...... 

9 Standard History of Music. I. F. Cooke. 

1 Stories of Standard Teaching Piece!. E. B.Perry 


SOLID GOLD JEWELRY 

No. 482-3 Subscription! 


SOLID GOLD LA VALLIERES 
No. ^ 990—2^ Subscriptions. Soli. 

No. 486—3 Subs 


iriptions. Diamond 
tethyst and 4 pearls; 


No. 996—3 Subscriptions. Unique 
design. Amethyst, one small pearl 
and baroque pearl. 

No. 997—4 Subscriptions. Unusu¬ 
ally beautiful. Large, bright ame¬ 
thyst. Seven large pearls. 

SOLID GOLD NECK CHAIN 
No. 489-2 Subscriptions. To wear 
:h pendant. Very fine links. Length 


h - No. 481-Set of two for 

I Subscrip- 3 Subscriptions 

tin, 2^ inches in length. Safety catch. 


pin of handsott 
. :atch. 

Two beauty pina of a 
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THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


books for young people 


MUSICAL IDEAS FOR 
BEGINNERS 

ON THE PIANOFORTE 
By MARION RALSTON Price, ,1.00 


A valuable elementary work. The result 
of many years of practical experience in 
teaching and handling younm students. Not 
strictly a- hr 

taken up 


, ___ „_„ students. Not 

instruction book. It may be 
iu good advantage In connection 
elementary method. The material 
iT of" decidedly attractive character, the 
intention of the writer being to develop 
technique and musicianship hand In hand 
from the very beginning. 

WHAT THEY _ DO IN 
WONDERTOWN 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By RUTH ALDEN Price, 50 cent* 

This Is a descriptive work which portrays, 
musically, an imaginary journey through 
Wondertown. The story Is told in prose 
and verse, interspersed with musical illus¬ 
trations In the form of little Plano Solos. 
There is sufficient musical material for 
about one month’s study on the part of a 
First or Second Grade student. This little 
work will prove a very welcome musical 
novelty. _ 

SOUVENIRS OF THE MASTERS 

Introducing Famous Melodies 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By GEO. L SPAULDING Price, 50 cent* 

A volume of 27 piec 

one of the impertshab.„-— — --- 

d modern masters, preceded 
roductory material by Geo. 
- J ~d libitum text I)” T »=- 
illy unique idea. 

cover page of the book contains ba..-.vuc 
portraits of all the composers represented. 

A. B. C. OF PIANO MUSIC 

By MRS. H. B. HUDSON Price, 50 cents 

The author of this little book in her 
opening paragraph says : “A teaching ex¬ 
perience of sixteen thousand lessons has 
demonstrated the need of a more simple 
form of piano exercises for children. This 
book is Intended to precede any piano 
method; familiarizing the pupil with the 
piano keys before taking — — 
the principle on which the 


LITTLE FOLK’S SONG BOOK 

By WM. H. NEIDLINGER Price, 75 cents 

unique book of Children’s Songs by one 
.merfea’s foremost composers. In addi- 

-to his musical attainments Mr. Neid- 

linger is also an authority on child psy- 
')gy. Hence he knows just what is 
ted in the line of Children’s Songs and 

_how to make It. All the songs in this 

book are charmingly original. All charac¬ 
teristic or descriptive. The tunes are simple 
delightful, and set to very pretty rhymes. 


FOR THE ORGANIST AND CHOIR MASTER 


THE LIGHT EVERLASTING 

CHURCH CANTATA 
By J. R. GILLETTE Price, 50 cents 

• This work is unusual In that while not 
exceptionally difficult, It 


service, this v 


MERRY RHYMES FOR 
CHILDHOOD TIMES 

VOCAL OR INSTRUMENTAL 
By L A. BUGBEE-DAVIS Price, 50 cent* 

A new work for elementary students. It 
contains seven pieces, practically all of 
them In the first grade, which may be 
used as recreations in connection with any 
pianoforte Instructor ; or they may be used 
as first pieces to follow any instruction 
hook. They will also prove available for 
kindergarten work. They are all very tune¬ 
ful and well adapted for small hands. 
Each piece has appropriate verses, which 
may be sung, -- —>- 


THE FIRST PROGRESS 

By THEODORA DUTTON Price, 50 cent* 

This is a very desirable book of first 
grade pieces. The writer is able and ex¬ 
perienced, one who has had much success 
with music for young folks. The pieces 
are all in characteristic vein and in spite 
of their easy grade they are effectively 
written throughout. They cannot fail to 
prove interesting to young students. The 
study of pieces of this type tends to de¬ 
velop genuine musicianship. 


„„rk traces In its text the 
life of Jesus Christ from the Shepherds in 
the Fields to the Ascension. The simplic¬ 
ity of the music, the number of good, 
strong chorus effects and the delicate pas¬ 
sages make it a work which will surely be 
demanded by In numerable choirs. 

REED ORGAN PLAYER 

Price, 50 cent* 

This volume is a splendid collection of 
classic and modern pieces, appropriate for 
all occasions In the church or home. Many 
of the pieces have been especially written 
or transcribed. It is all genuine reed organ 
music, not simply a collection of pianoforte 
pieces of limited compass. This is one of 
books of its kind ever offered. 


ANTHEM OFFERING 

A COLLECTION FOR GENERAL USE 
Single Copy, 25c Prepaid, $1.80 Per Doz. Not Prepaid 

The seventh volume in our phenomenally 
successful series of anthem collections. 
Anthem Offering contains seventeen numbers, 
in all styles, suited to various occasions, all 
by successful writers. Some of the com¬ 
posers represented are Berwald, Camp, 
Rockwell, Roberts, Meyer, Blount, Bird, 
Stults, Stair and othbrs. 

A ROSE DREAM 

OPERETTA FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
By MRS. R. R. FORMAN Price, 50 cents 

This operetta is hound to he popular; it 
has all the elements to make it a success— 
good sparkling music, an interesting plot 


1 in character! 


STANDARD BRILLIANT PIECES 

Price, 50 cents 

> give a partial Jist of , contents, 


. notation is 
rork is based, 
a manner to 


RHYMING TUNES FOR LITTLE 
PLAYERS 

By HANNAH SMITH Price, 75 cents 


__ _ k should prove one of the 

best efforts of an unusually successful com¬ 
poser of pieces for the very young. 

The work is largely melodic, the times 
being divided up between the hands with 
very little harmony. It may be taken up 
in conjunction with any system of lnstr”~ 
tion, and the various numbers may *— ’’ 
as the very first pieces. 

" ’ piece has appropriate—'”"' 


-KV illustrated 

impress the child. 

PIANO TECHNICS AND STUDIES 


suitable to be s 


s which 


ELECTIC COURSE OF GRADED 
STUDIES 

IN PIANO PLAYING 
By J. M. BL0SE Price, $1.00 

A practical course for pupils who have 
some knowledge of the rudiments. To be 
taken up after the instruction book is 
finished. 

The book contains sixty pages, and one 
hundred and eight exercises. Those exer¬ 
cises at the beginning of the work are 
extremely simple. 

FOR THE VIOLINIST 


PRACTICAL METHOD FOR 
THE YOUNG VIOLINIST 

By K. H. AIQ0UNI Price, $1.00 

The most elementary method yet offered. 
It is possible to take up this work with the 
youngest students. It is logically arranged 
and progresses by easy stages. The book is 
illustrated by various cuts showing the 
position of the player, etc., and diagrams 
of the fingering for each string. In the 
beginning of the book there is some intro¬ 
ductory text and a complete and easily 
understood exposition of the r 
music. This book might be us 
instruction. 


STUDIES IN SYNCOPATION 

OP. 1079 

By A. SARTORIO Price, $1.25 

Too much stress cannot be lai 
importance of these studies. They 

in some respects studies in rhythm,- 

of the chief elements in music is correct 
■’ ne. Without that you have jargon. 
— pupil who will take a course In this set 
of studies will play ii 
before. In these partlc 
pation is the one thing, 
ishing how pupils lag ii 

—a of this one subject, our ea—...---- 

for teachers generally to put pupils 
through these special lines of study. 

GENERAL STUDY BOOK 

By MATHILDE BILBROW Price, 50 c. 

A very useful book of studies and rec 
tions, well adapted to accompany or 
supplement any instruction book or method. 
The pieces are for both two and four 
hands. In the four hand numbers the 
teacher is supposed to play the Secondo 
part. The pieces for two hands and 
Primo parts of the duets are all in 

treble clef throughout, this being a gen- 

first grade book. Many of the little pieces 
have appropriate words, adding much 
their interest. It is one of the best hot 
of Its kind, certain to prove attractive 
well as instructive to young students. 


PIANO COLLECTION-MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Goldbeck ; “Dam 


of Stars,” Wacbs; 
mown; “Dixie Land,” 
of the Winds,” Peabody; 


_j ; “Beetles’ Dance,” Holst; “Serenade,” 

Herbert; “Roses de Boheme,” Kowalski; 
“Silver Chimes,” Wettach ; “Dancing Rivu¬ 
let,” Drumheller: “Delta Kappa Epsilon,” 
Pease ; and othe rs equally attractive. 

SONATINAS FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 

By A. SCHM0LL Price, $1.00 

This is an educational work par excel¬ 
lence. The book contains twelve of the 
most pleasing sonatinas. Those who have 
been teaching Clementi and Kuhlau in 
the past will find a very pleasing relief in 
these Sonatinas of Schmoll. They have 
pone through fifteen editions in the origi¬ 
nal French edition. This tests their popu¬ 
larity and worth. Arranged in progressive 


EDUCATION OF THE MUSIC 
TEACHER 

By THOMAS TAPPER Price, $1.50 

A most important work for all teachers 
who aspire to conduct their profession on 
lines most widely approved in modern music 
study. Mr. Tapper shows what knowledge 
and proficiency the teacher must have and 
then makes clear how this may best he ob¬ 
tained. The book is finely bound in cloth 
and comprises 224 pages. 

SIX FOREST SKETCHES 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By F. FLAXINGTON HARKER Price, 50 cent* 

Yes, six, all entertaining, as well as in¬ 
structive, characteristic pieces by a well- 
known American composer. The music is 
of a fine character, far removed from the 
commonplace, the kind of a volume the 
best teachers are glad to add to their rep¬ 
ertoire. In point of difficulty the pieces 
are in the second grade, verging on the 
third grade. 


VOCAL COLLECTION-MUSICAL GAME 


FOUR SONGS 

By CARYL FL0RI0 Price $1.00 

A splendid set of songs for studio use, 
to be taken up in conjunction with any 
vocal exercises or studies of elementary or 
intermediate grade. These songs are unique 
in the fact that all lie within the compass 
of a fifth, E to B on the staff. Each song 
has both Italian and English words. All 
are carefully phrased, with interpretative 
markings. 

The titles of the songs are : 

“Ave Maria.” 

“Fair Is the Sky, Ah Why?” 

“Song of the Fortune Teller.” 
imply aston- The author is a well known teacher and 
•ady cone— - ’ ’ ' ' * ' ' ’ * 


THE COURT OF MUSIC 

A DELIGHTFUL NOVELTY IN 
PLAYING CARDS 
Price, 50 cent* 

Especially adapted for Musical Card 
Parties, Sociables, Clubs, etc. 

All of the regular card games—Euchre, 
Whist, Casino, Hearts—mav be played 
with this pack, the difference being that, 
instead of hearts, diamonds, clubs and 
spades, the denominations are sharps, flats, 
notes and rests with the following face 


KINGS 

Wagner, Beethoven, Moza: 

QUEENS 

Calve, Lind 


Mendelssohn. 


Patti, Melba, _ 

PRINCES 
an, Herbert, Strauss, Offenbach 


FOUR HAND COLLECTIONS 


PRACTICAL TIME SCHOOL FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 

FOUR HANDS. OP. 824 
By C. CZERNY Price, 60 cents 

Although lesser known that some of the 
other works of Czerny, his Op. 824 is one 
of the most useful and practical. It is 
designed to inculcate rhythm and playing in 
strict time from the very beginning. There 
are forty-four studies in all, and these 
studies begin in Grade I and proceed by 
gradual and easy studies through Grades 
I and II, just approaching Grade III. They 
may be taken up In conjunction with any 
instruction book or with the first grade of 


VERY FIRST DUET BOOK 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
Price, 50 cents 

A collection of easy four-hand pieces, suit¬ 
able for students in the First and Second 
Grades. These are not “Teacher and Pupil 
Duets,” but they are duets which may b 
played by two students of very nearly equr 
attainments. The duets are all of melodiou., 
character and written or arranged by stand¬ 
ard and contemporary writers. Each piece 
is a gem, complete in itself. The book is 
carefully graded throughout and arranged 
in progressive order. It is the best book of 
its kind ever issued. 


MAIL ORDER SUPPLY HOUSE FOR ALL MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 

Any of our stock or publications sent on inspection for teaching purposes. 

Discounts and terms the best obtainable. Catalogues and guides for every classification in music sent upon request. 

THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





















































































A Miss is as Good as 
her Smile 

Use Ribbon Dental Cream. Other people will notice how 
white and wholesome your teeth look. 

2=S5fcafii 8* •’Osti KflfiS 

Sold every uhere—or a generous trial tube sent for 4c in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 

• 5 7 199 Fulton St N 


St., New York 



















